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FATHER McSHANE, O.P. 


NORBERT WENDELL, O.P. 


STORY is told of St. Alphonsus who, toward the end of 
his life, was threatened with the loss of his reason. 
“What will the world say,” muttered the lay-brother 
who watched by the sick man’s side, “what will the 
world say if Monsignor Ligouri should go out of his mind?” 
But the old Saint was listening as he dozed. “And what,” he 
answered, “if it be God’s will that Monsignor Ligouri should 
go out of his mind?” 

Blessed Gemma Galgani entertained similar sentiments as re- 
gards the will of God. The young girl was on her deathbed in great 
agony when her director, Father Germanus, came to see her. Know- 
ing the strict obedience she paid him as her director, the holy Pas- 
sionist said to her: ““But I do not wish you to die yet.’”” Gemma looked 
up at the priest and replied: “And should Jesus wish it, what then?” 

The same sweet and holy will of God was the all important 
consideration in the life and death of the late lamented Francis Dom- 
inic McShane, O.P. Those who knew him, and especially those who 
were associated with him, can testify how often words of resignation 
passed his lips. Particularly was this true during his last illness when 
the hand of God lay heavy upon him. It is when human weakness is 
most apparent that Divine grace works best. Truly it can be said of 
Father McShane that he was “perfected in adversity.” The Very 
Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., a lifelong friend of Father McShane, 
touched upon this point in the beautiful sermon he delivered at the 
funeral. “During the long months of painful illness Father McShane 














184 Dominicana 
gave to us all a lesson of resignation to the will of God. The burden 
of his prayer was “Thy will be done.’ ” 

There was nothing singular about Father McShane. There 
were no ‘frills’ or ‘airs’ about him. He was just a plain, simple, de- 
vout, humble religious priest who devoted the fifty three years of his 
religious life to the service of God and his fellow men to the very best 
of his ability. He had some very definite intellectual gifts but was 
most careful never to flaunt them or parade them before others. The 
greater part of Father McShane’s priestly career was spent in the 
Dominican Studium educating young men who represented the future 
priests of the Order. It was here that his abilities stood out in bold 
relief. He was known throughout the Order as an authority on the 
Sacred Sciences. To the education of future priests he gave all his 
time, all his talents. Today there are hundreds of Dominican priests, 
scattered over all parts of the world, who gratefully look to Father 
McShane as a true teacher of wisdom. 

Father McShane had some truly rare qualities. No one, for 
example, ever heard him speak unkindly of another. In speaking of 
his neighbor he always managed to have something good to say about 
him. “Father ? Yes, a wonderful man, a fine preacher—one 
of the best we have. Father ? A real scholar. He worked 
very hard going through. Yes, and an excellent religious.” One of 
the younger Dominicans who spoke to Father McShane about the 
qualities and abilities of our retreat masters just about came to the 
conclusion that all of them were blessed with the gift of tongues! 


In common with the rest of mankind, Father McShane had his 
failings. His chief fault (if fault, indeed, it could be called) was his 
complete openness with others. He was sometimes frank to the ex- 
tent of being positively point-blank. Where there was a question of 
truth involved, or when someone did something out of the way, he 
did not hesitate to tell the offender straight to his face and point. out 
wherein lay the fault. It was noticed that those he rebuked were 
usually those he loved most. Special acts of kindness were almost 
sure to follow in the very near future. 








Father McShane had a particular love for the young novices of 
the Order. During his last illness he had many opportunities to talk 
with them, to know them better and they to know him. Many a 
lesson he had taught them in the classroom over a period of more than 
thirty years but Father McShane’s best lessons were taught, not from 
the rostrum, but from his bed of pain. These last lessons of his were 
formulated not so much in words as in example. 

Old age very often is critical and intolerant of youth, looking on 
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them sometimes as usurpers and interlopers rather than as successors 
and younger brethren. There was none of this in the character of 
Father McShane. On the contrary he looked for and always pre- 
dicted great things for the youth of the Order. Looking down from 
his vantage point of seventy years he saw the young Dominicans as 
being better equipped, better prepared and more able to do the work 
of Christ than he was. For Father McShane the young, twentieth 
century Dominican had ever so many “new worlds to conquer.” This 
one fact alone explains why the young novices thought so much of 
him for, as the late Father Bede Jarrett once said, “nothing so charms 
young age as to find old age encouraging and tolerant.” 

A childlike devotion to the Blessed Mother of God and a special 
love for Blessed Martin de Porres, the Little Flower and St. Berna- 
dette were the chief characteristics of his piety. He said he wanted 
to die on the Feast Day of the Apparition of the Blessed Virgin at 
Lourdes. Instead he was buried on that day. All his life Father 
McShane was especially attentive to his choir observances and par- 
ticularly to the celebration of daily Mass. The last Mass he was 
able to say was on New Year’s Day and afterwards he remarked to 
his server that he had begun the New Year right. 

Father McShane was essentially a serious man, yet all his life he 
remained eminently human. He always kept contact with men and 
the ways of men, though he was far more conversant with the ways 
of God. However, even to the end of his life, he managed, as they 
say, “to keep both feet on the ground.” In his late sixties he could 
and would show a youngster how to swing a baseball bat and would 
even, on occasions, try his hand at some decidedly old-fashioned ten- 
nis. He was interested in everything. One of the fondest memories 
the novices have of Father McShane is the picture of him, a dying 
man, only months this side of eternity, his trousers rolled up to the 
knees, wading barefoot on the shores of the Ocean and expressing 
as one of his keenest regrets that he was no longer able to swim in the 
roaring surf of the great Atlantic. Those who have known Father 
McShane cannot doubt that he has now come to rest on endless, 
eternal shores. 











































A SPANISH INTERNATIONALISM 


HUGH HALTON, O.P. 


having been established by the authority of the whole world.” 





removing all solid basis for any legislation. 


3, 1932), chapter 3. 
* Sometimes spelled Victoria. 


“From all that has been said, a corollary may be inferred, namely: that in- 
ternational law has not only the force of a pact and agreement among men, but 
also the force of a law; for the world as a whole, being in a way one single 
State, has the power to create laws that are just and fitting for all persons, as 
are the rules of international law. Consequently, it is clear that they who violate 
these international rules, whether in peace or in war, commit a mortal sin; more- 
over, in the gravest matters, such as the inviolability of ambassadors, it ts not 
permissible for one country to refuse to be bound by international law, the latter 


—Excerpt from the Relectio “De Potestate Civili.” 


Se) HE general disregard for international law and the com- 
plete breakdown in the mechanism for enforcing it sug- 
gm) fe gest the need for a reestablishment of the moral prin- 

ciples which gave that law its binding force. Our Holy 
Father has sounded this warning note concerning the present 
immorality: “Certainly one of the most dangerous errors of 
our age is the claim to separate morality from religion; thus 
‘There is no 
peace to the wicked,’ says the Holy Spirit, because they live in 
continuous struggle and conflict with the order established by 
nature and by its Creator. Only when this order is restored, 
when all peoples faithfully and spontaneously recognize and pro- 
fess it, when the internal conditions of peoples and their out- 
ward relations with other nations are founded on this basis, 
then only will stable peace be possible on earth. But to create 
this atmosphere of lasting peace, neither peace treaties, nor the 
most solemn pacts, nor international meetings or conferences, 
not even the noblest and most disinterested efforts of any states- 
man will be enough unless in the first place are recognized the 
sacred rights of natural and divine law.”! In a word, the modern 
world cannot expect law to be enforced when it either denies 
or holds in contempt every moral ground for its observance. 
In this it can learn much from Francisco de Vitoria.* 
ing to his conception, natural law, a derivation of the eternal 


Accord- 


* Pius XI, Encyclical Letter: The Sacred Heart and World Distress. (May 
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A Spanish Internationalism 187 


law, is the source of the law of nations, and it confers rights and 
creates obligations. 

To understand the man and his system we must attempt to 
keep him in his proper historical surroundings. If we remove 
the primary professor of theology at Salamanca University from 
the fast-moving events of his age, our appreciation of the man 
and his matter must be considerably diminished. Ernest Nys, 
perhaps the most learned of the French historians of the modern 
law of nations, has this to say for that era: “In the history of 
humanity there has been no epoch comparable in importance to 
the glorious years which mark the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.’”* It was the Renaissance 
era, and the age which witnessed the discovery of a New World. 

In such an epoch lived Vitoria. He visualized the necessity 
of a new line of conduct, a system of morality that would govern 
the relations of the states in the new international community. 
In response to the demand of his period, Francisco was about to 
furnish a legal structure for international relations. That he 
succeeded is evident from the words of James Brown Scott, who 
maintains in his masterful embodiment of the Vitorian legal 
teaching “that there was a Spanish school of international law 
in the sixteenth century, within forty years after the discovery 
of America; that the founder of this school was Francisco de 
Vitoria, prima professor of theology in the University of Sala- 
manca; and that his two Relectiones, De Indis Noviter Inventis and 
De Jure Belli, set forth his law of nations, which was to become the 
international law not merely of Christendom but of the world at 
large.” 

* * * 


Spain emerged from the Crusades as one of the leading 
powers of Europe. The fate of Christendom had been in her 
hands for nearly eight hundred years while she waged war with 
the Moslems. Thirteen years after the marriage of Ferdinand 


_ “Vitoria, De Indis et De Jure Belli Relectiones in the collection, The Clas- 
sics of ow Law, edited by J. B. Scott (Washington, 1917), Introduc- 
tion, p. 18. 

“Scott, James Brown, The Spanish Origin of International Law, Part I, 
Francisco De Vitoria And His Law Of Nations, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. (Oxford, 1934), Preface, p. 9a. This work by an inter- 
national scholar is invaluable to the student of international relations not only 
for the author’s fine analysis of Vitoria and his times, but also for the appen- 
dices which have reproduced in English the famous Relectiones of the master. 
In this article, the author has drawn freely from the work of Doctor Scott, and 
makes full and due acknowledgment. 
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and Isabella, three events conspired to render the Spanish su- 
premacy secure. With the formal surrender in 1492 of Granada, 
the Moslem stronghold, Spain acquired a new religious and 
geographical unity. At home, the new power had rid itself of 
all danger of exploitation by internal enemies of the Christian 
Faith. And finally, “that foreign dreamer,’ Columbus, whose 
plans had seemed so practical to the learned Dominicans of the 
College of Saint Stephen’s, had sailed, in that memorable year, 
until he discovered a New World beyond the western sea. The 
golden age of Spain was in sight, and she was soon to rise from 
a group of medieval states to the key position among the nations 
of the world. 

Like every discovery, the finding of America created new 
problems. Some Spaniards crossed the ocean prompted by the 
spirit of adventure or the lust for gold. Others, considerably 
fewer, missionaries, sought only to Christianize the Indians. 
Exploitation of wealth and human personality soon began. 

Meanwhile, in the Old World, the early years of the sixteenth 
century had witnessed the gradual dissolution of the unity of 
Christendom. Powerful immoral forces had sapped the vitality 
of the Holy Roman Empire and the Papacy waned in popularity 
as a peace tribunal. Those were the years when exaggerated 
nationalism was born. Independent states, forerunners of the 
modern European state system, recognized no authority other 
than themselves. The old canon and civil law soon became in- 
adequate and a more clearly defined rule of conduct was neces- 
sary. It was then that the Dominican theologian of Salamanca, 
Francisco de Vitoria, delivered the Relectiones in which is to be 
found the true moral basis of the law of nations. For the first 
time there was proposed a philosophy of international law in 
the modern sense of a universal law, applying equally to all 
peoples—even to the “barbarian principalities.” 


* * * 


Francisco was born in Vitoria, the principal city of Alava, 
in Old Castile, about the year 1483. Following an elder brother, 
Diego, he entered the Order of Friars Preachers while still very 
young. Sometime after his profession of vows at the Convent 
of Saint Pablo of Burgos, he was assigned to the college of the 
Dominicans in Paris. It was there his happy privilege to attend 
courses at the Sorbonne, then admittedly the world’s center of 
learning. During his eighteen years in Paris, he taught theology, 
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discovered the weaknesses which had brought scholasticism into 
disrepute, and made the acquaintanceship of several famous hu- 
manists. Vitoria’s success as a teacher prompted his recall from 
Paris and subsequent appointment as Regent of Studies and 
Professor of Theology at the College of San Gregorio in Valla- 
dolid. His solid learning and the charm of his expression secured 
for him in 1526 the much coveted primary chair of theology at 
the greatest of Spanish universities. At Salamanca, as prima 
professor, he remained for twenty years, and did much to initiate 
the revival of Scholastic theology in Spain. In his studies on 
Spanish law, Eduardo de Hinojosa said that if Spain had notable 
theologians before Francisco de Vitoria, it is nevertheless to him 
that the revival of theology is due.» Melchior Cano, one of 
Francisco’s most illustrious pupils, paid this tribute: “What 
doctrine I have, worthy of the approval of the wise, what skill 
I have in the judgment of men and things, what literary culture 
I have above other scholastics and utilize in my works,—doc- 
trine, judgment and eloquence,—I owe all to this man, whom I 
have followed as my chief and to whom I have yielded obedience, 
giving careful heed to his precepts and his admonitions.’”® 

It was the duty of the professor of theology to give a public 
reading, technically called a relectio, during the course of the 
year. Vitoria’s position, fortunately for us, brought him into 
close contact with worldly affairs, and his discourses, therefore, 
very often treated of matters with international implications. 
The notes of twelve of these lectures, accurately recorded by 
eager students, were published some years after his death. Two 
of these which treat of public law, De Indis and De Jure Belh, 
form the juridical contribution upon which is based the Salamanca 
professor’s reputation as the founder of modern international law. 
De Indis, a Reading of 1532, considers the true and false titles which 
the Spaniards might advance to justify their domination of the New 
World. De Jure Belli Hispanorum in Barbaros is intended to com- 
plete the earlier lecture. A third work, De Potestate Cwili, contains 
practically the entire political philosophy of Francisco. 

That Vitoria was competent to discourse on conditions in 
the New World there can be little doubt. His Dominican broth- 
ers, among whom was Bartolomé de Las Casas, were among the 
leaders in the Christianizing of the Indians. When the mission- 





* Estudios sobre la historia del derecho espanal (Madrid 1903), quoted by 
Ernest Nys, op. cit. 
* De Locis Theologicis (Venice, 1567), Bk. XII, c. i, p. 670. 
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aries returned to Spain, as they often did to plead the cause of 
the aborigines in the Spanish court, they would give accurate 
accounts of affairs in the colonies to their brother theologians. 

It is significant that the Emperor Charles V attended the 
lectiones of Vitoria, although His Majesty later took offence be- 
cause of certain doctrines expounded by the master. The prima 
professor did not hesitate to proclaim the limitations on the 
power of the Emperor. Before the Prior at the Convent of 
San Esteban received the letter containing the royal reprimand, 
Charles had often consulted the Dominican theologian on cer- 
tain doubts as to the instruction and conversion of the natives. 
And after the imperial wrath had cooled, the Emperor again 
communicated with the author of the Reading on the Indians Re- 
cently Discovered. Some few years later, the Pope and the Prince 
Regent of Spain, Philip II, nominated him as a theologian of 
the Council of Trent. Ill health obliged Francisco to decline the 
honor, but his views prevailed through his disciples who were 
present. 

* * * 


The juridical and theological teachings of Vitoria are even 
more interesting than his life and era. It will be sufficient to 
state some of the more important principles in his system, and 
thus ascertain to what extent he contributed to the modern law 
of nations. 

Francisco devotes a Relectio, De Potestate Civili, to the con- 
ception of the State in national and international law. His first 
conclusion concerning the civil power is that “All power — 
whether public or private—by which the secular State is gov- 
erned, is not only just and legitimate, but is so surely ordained 
of God, that not even by the consent of the whole world can it 
be destroyed or annulled.”” With remarkable precision he es- 
tablishes the causes of civil power: the efficient cause, God: 
“For if we prove that public power has been set up by natural 
law, then—since God is the sole author of natural law—it be- 
comes evident that public power is of God and that it cannot be 
contained within the limits of man’s nature or of any positive 
law”; the material cause, the State itself, by natural and divine 
law; and the final cause, the greatest utility. Each state, “a 
perfect community,” is but one state among many, not self- 





‘ef., Scott, J. B., op. cit., Appendix C, p. Ixxii. 
* Ibid., p. Ixxvi et sq. 
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sufficient from an external viewpoint, but a member equal with 
others in the international community. And this international 
community is composed of states without reference to geogra- 
phy, race or religion. Thus Vitoria included the American princi- 
palities of his day. The deliberate will of the international community 
is international law. 


* * * 


The Dominican theologian and jurist envisaged “a real. law,” 
says Professor Nys, “based on sociability, because there is a 
natural society, there are mutual relations, a communion and a 
bond between peoples. One nation has the right of entering 
into relations with another nation to such an extent that the 
denial of the exercise of this right justifies war. In other words, 
Vitoria saw clearly the interdependence of nations, their recipro- 
cal rights and duties.” He was concerned with the right of the 
Spaniards to sojourn temporarily in the lands of the Indians, and 
he proves the existence of this right from “the law of nations, 
which either is natural law or is derived from natural law.’° The law 
of nations is that which natural reason has established among 
all nations. The natural law forms the source from which inter- 
national rules are derived. Since these general rules are not 
sufficient to meet every concrete situation, usage and custom 
supplement the natural precepts. 

It has already been stated that the two Relectiones, De Indis 
and De Jure Belli, are recognized by many international jurists 
as the foundation for the modern science of international rela- 
tions. Francisco opens his discourse On the Indians thus: “ “Teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
Son and Holy Spirit’ (St. Matthew, last chap.). This passage 
raises the question whether the children of unbelievers may be 
baptized against the wishes of their parents. . . . The whole 
of this controversy and discussion was started on account of the 
aborigines of the New World, commonly called Indians, who 
came forty years ago into the power of the Spaniards, not hav- 
ing been previously known to our world. This present disputa- 
tion about them will fall into three parts. In the first part we 
shall inquire by what right these Indian natives came under 
Spanish sway. In the second part, what rights the Spanish 





* Quoted by Wright, Herbert, in a public address delivered at Catholic Uni- 
versity, Dec. 1930, International Law: Old Wine in New Bottles, p. 9. 
* Ibid., Appendix A, p. xxxvi. (Italics ours). 
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sovereigns obtained over them in temporal and civil matters. 
In the third part, what rights these sovereigns of the Church 
obtained over them in matters spiritual and touching religion, 
in the course of which an answer will be given to the question 
before us.”? 

The careful observer can appreciate the vast extent which 
such a problem could and did acquire in the hands of the prima 
professor of Salamanca. He proceeds to answer the objection 
that the whole question of Spanish sovereignty must have been 
so thoroughly investigated by the Spanish sovereigns that any 
further discussion would be superfluous. Supposing that the 
matter raises a genuine doubt, “it is then advantageous to take 
advice and to deliberate and to abstain from premature action 
before finding out and determining how far it is or is not lawful.”?” 
When he adds: “We hear of so many massacres, so many 
plunderings of otherwise innocent men, so many princes evicted 
from their possessions and stripped of their rule, there is cer- 
tainly ground for doubting whether this is rightly or wrongly 
done,” we quite agree that the question was not “superfluous.’™* 

The introduction finished, Vitoria goes immediately to the 
heart of his subject. In rapid succession he examines the claim 
of the aborigines to true ownership in public and private law; 
whether mortal sin, heresy or unbelief preclude ownership; 
whether the use of reason is a prerequisite to ownership; and 
whether a person of unsound mind can be an owner. The last 
words of the first section contain the principal conclusion: “ 
the aborigines in question were true owners, before the Span- 
iards came among them, both from the public and the private 
point of view.”"* 

In the second section, Francisco considers the illegitimate 
titles for the subjection of the natives of the New World to the 
power of the Spaniards. He demonstrates clearly that the Em- 
peror is not lord of the whole world, basing his arguments on 
natural and divine law. Nor is the Pope civil or temporal lord 
of the world in the proper sense of the words “lordship” and 
“civil power.” Granting that the Pope has temporal power inso- 
far as it subserves things spiritual, he insists that the Pope “has 
no temporal power over the Indian aborigines or over other un- 


“Vitoria, Francisco, De Indis, cf. Scott, J. B., op. cit. Appendix A, p. i 
et sq. 

* Ibid., p. ii et sq. 

* Ibid., p. v. 
* Tbid., p. xiv. 
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believers.’”*® Later in the same section, we come to this con- 
clusion: “Although the Christian faith may have been announced 
to the Indians with adequate demonstration and they have re- 
fused to receive it, yet this is not a reason which justifies mak- 
ing war on them and depriving them of their property.’”"° War 
is no argument for Christianity. 

The third and final part of this remarkable Relectio is con- 
cerned with the lawful titles whereby the aborigines could have 
come into the power of Spain. The master discusses the basis 
of natural society and fellowship, rights of travel and trade, 
nationality, and precisely which rights could be affirmed or 
denied in the name of Christianity. 

The other important legal contribution of Francisco de 
Vitoria, De Jure Belli, is intended, as the title indicates, to be a 
discourse on the law of war—a supplement to the previous 
Reading On the Indians. In the opening paragraph, the jurist out- 
lines his subject matter: “I will deal with four principal ques- 
tions. First, Whether Christians may make war at all; sec- 
ondly, Where does the authority to declare or wage war repose; 
thirdly, What may and ought to furnish causes of just war; 
fourthly, What and how extensive measures may be taken in a 
just war against the enemy?’** The matter contained in this 
Reading is an invaluable aid in any study of the problems of 
peace and war. In it is to be found a general interpretation of 
the Church’s teaching on the law of war. Francisco answers 
the first question in a single proposition: “Christians may serve 
in war and make war.” In response to the second question, he 
responds: (1) Any one, even a private person, can accept and 
wage a defensive war; (2) every State has authority to declare 
and to make war; (3) a prince has the same authority in this 
respect as the State has."* 

The third principal question concerning a just war should 
provoke special interest among modern readers. Vitoria says, 
in brief: (1) Difference of religion is not a cause of just war; 
(2) extension of empire is not a just cause of war; (3) neither 
the personal glory of the ruler nor any other advantage to him 
is a just cause; (4) there is a single and only just cause for 
commencing a war, namely, a wrong received; (5) not every 





* [bid., p. xxiii. 

* Ibid., p. xxx. 

M Vitoria, Francisco, De Jure Belli, cf. Scott, J. B., op. cit., Appendix B, 
p. xlix. 

* Ibid., p. li, et sq. 
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kind and degree of wrong can suffice for commencing a war.'® 

Finally, he speaks of the law of war, the fourth principal 
question in this tractate. He states: (1) In war everything is 
lawful which the defence of the common weal requires. For 
the end and aim of war is the defence and preservation of the 
State. (2) It is permissible to recapture everything that has 
been lost and any part of the same. (3) It is lawful to make 
good out of enemy property the expenses of the war and all 
damages wrongfully caused by the enemy. That is clear, for 
the enemy who has done the wrong is bound to give all this 
redress. (4) Not only are the things just named allowable, 
but a ruler may go even further in a just war and do whatever 
is necessary in order to obtain peace and security from the 
enemy; for example, destroy an enemy’s fortress and even 
build one on enemy soil, if this be necessary in order to avert a 
dangerous attack of the enemy. This is proved by the fact 
that the end and aim of war is peace and security. Even when 
the victory has been won and redress obtained, the enemy may 
be made to give hostages, ships, arms and other things, when 
this is genuinely necessary for keeping the enemy in his duty 
and preventing him from becoming dangerous again. (5) Not 
only is all this permissible, but after victory has been accom- 
plished and redress obtained and peace and safety secured, it 
is lawful to avenge the wrong received from the enemy and to 
take measures against him and exact punishment for the wrongs 
he has done.*® After resolving innumerable doubts raised by 
these striking doctrines, Francisco concludes De Jure Belli with 
three canons of warfare whose importance cannot be exag- 
gerated: 


I Assuming that a prince has authority to make war, he should first of all 
not go seeking occasions and causes of war, but should, if possible, live 
in peace with all men, as St. Paul enjoins on us (Romans, xii). More- 
over, he should reflect that others are his neighbours, whom we are 
bound to love as ourselves, and that we all have one common Lord, be- 
fore whose tribunal we shall have to render our account. For it is the 
extreme of savagery to seek for and rejoice in grounds for killing and 
destroying men whom God has created and for whom Christ died. But 
_ under compulsion and reluctantly should he come to the necessity 
of war. 

II When war for a just cause has broken out, it must not be waged so as 
to ruin the people against whom it is directed, but only so as to obtain 
one’s rights and the defence of one’s country and in order that from that 
war peace and security may in time result. 


* Ibid., p. liii et sq. 
* Ibid., p. lv. 
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III When victory has been won and the war is over, the victory should be 
utilized with moderation and Christian humility, and the victor ought to 
deem that he is sitting as judge between two States, the one which has 
been wronged and the one which has done the wrong, so that it will be 
as judge and not as accuser that he will deliver the judgment whereby 
the injured State can obtain satisfaction, and this, so far as possible, 
should involve the offending State in the least degree of calamity and 
misfortune, = 


* * * 


Even this brief sketch of Vitoria’s Spanish internationalism 
shows that the Salamancan scholar was humanely and reason- 
ably liberal. He shared neither the supineness of the pacifist, 
nor the cruelty of the militarist. His teaching, striking though 
it may seem to ears inclined to deprecate Renaissance theolo- 
gians, is but the synthesis of doctrines embodied in the Old and 
New Testaments and the writings of the Doctors, canonists 
and theologians of the Church, especially St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It was through the genius of Francisco 
that the age-old truths were rescued from their oblivion and 
made to bear upon the problems of a changing world. As a 
member of the Dominican Order, at once democratic and inter- 
national, he sensed the pulse of his times. That is why the 
renowned international jurist, James Brown Scott, can say of 
him: “Vitoria was a liberal. He could not help being a liberal. 
He was an internationalist by inheritance. And because he 
was both, his international law is a liberal law of nations.’? 


* Tbid., p. 1xx. 
* Scott, J. B., op. cit., p. 280. 











CAPREOLUS (1380-1444) 


STANISLAUS DILLON, O.P. 


NE of the early biographers of St. Thomas, Peter Calo (c. 
1320), tells us that “when Thomas had taken up his work as 
teacher and had begun his disputations and lectures, such a 
multitude of pupils flocked to his school that the lecture 

room could hardly contain them all. They were attracted by the word 

of so renowned a master and inspired by him to progress in the pur- 
suit of wisdom. Under the light of his teaching many masters flour- 
ished, both of the Dominicans and of the diocesan clergy. The reason 
for this was the constructive, clear, and intelligible method of his 
lectures.”* Taking into consideration the fact that Thomas taught 
not only at Paris, then the center of European culture, but also in his 
native land, in Orvieto, Perugia, Anagni, Viterbo, Naples, and in the 
studium of his Order at Rome, we can form some estimate of the 
great number of his disciples. Nor, in the light of the subsequent 
history of Thomistic thought, can the importance of these first dis- 
ciples be emphasized too strongly. The intrinsic value of Thomas’ 
teaching could not remain disputed for long. An erroneous inter- 
pretation of that teaching was always possible for those who did not 
rightly understand his mind. But who understood his mind better 
than his own immediate disciples? They listened to his teaching as it 
fell from his very lips, and from their personal contact with the 
scholar knew how he meant it to be understood. They treasured and 
guarded as a precious heritage this true and exact teaching of their 
master, valiantly defended it against all attacks and misinterpretations, 
and handed it down in its original purity to their disciples. Thus they 
constitute the first link in that chain of living tradition which unites 
the great Thomists of succeeding centuries to the living Thomas. 
When St. Thomas went to Paris to teach there for the last time, 
between the years 1269 and 1272, his doctrine met with considerable 
opposition from the Averroists, the secular masters, and the old con- 
servative Augustinian school. Against all these opponents Thomas 
defended his teaching in writing and in public disputation. After his 
death in 1274, the opposition to his doctrines continued. Some of his 





*Vita S. T. Aquinatis auctore Petro Calo. Ed. D. Pruemmer (Tolosae, 
1911) p. 30. 
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theses were even formally condemned by Bishop Stephen Tempier of 
Paris. But when his canonization by Pope John XXII on July 18, 
1323, set the seal of orthodoxy upon Thomas’ writings, the condem- 
nations were withdrawn and the more violent opposition to them 
ceased. 

During this period of struggle, Thomas was not without his 
faithful champions. Especially among the members of his own Order 
he had many friends and disciples who rallied to his defense. They 
studied his writings, explained and developed them, and defended 
them point for point against all the arguments of his adversaries. To 
mention only a few of these disciples, there were among the Italians 
John of Cajatia, Reginald of Piperno (the confessor and close com- 
panion of St. Thomas), Peter of Andrea, and Bartholomew of Lucca. 
These last three continued incomplete works of Thomas. Remigio 
Girolami (t1319), the teacher of Dante, was himself a disciple of St. 
Thomas. He it was who first acquainted the great poet with the teach- 
ing of the Angelic Doctor. Giles of Lessines defended the Thomistic 
position on the unity of the substantial form and John of Naples 
(t1325) answered the condemnation of the Bishop of Paris. In 
France, England and Germany, Thomas also had many steadfast 
disciples who kept alive and vindicated his exact teaching. 


The most important adherent and defender of Thomism at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century was Hervaeus of Nedellec 
(t1323), who, as Master General of the Dominicans, promoted and 
witnessed the latter’s canonization. Another influential Thomist of 
the fourteenth century was Peter de Palude who frequently mentions 
doctor noster frater Thomas. But the first disciple to write a com- 
plete, thorough, systematic and decisive defense of St. Thomas was 
John Capreolus, surnamed the Prince of Thomists. For the few de- 
tails of his personal history which have come down to us, we are in- 
debted to Pére Echard in his Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum. 


Born in the year 1380 in the diocese of Rodez, France, John 
Capreolus received his early education in that city. There he entered 
the Order of St. Dominic at an early age, becoming affiliated to the 
province of Toulouse. In 1409, having obtained the degree of master 
in sacred theology, the general chapter of his Order at Poitiers as- 
signed him to lecture on the Sentences of Peter Lombard at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There he began, in the same year, his celebrated de- 
fensive commentary on the theology of St. Thomas. In 1411, and 
again in 1415, he passed examinations for degrees at the Sorbonne. 
Soon after, he was appointed regent of studies at Toulouse. About 
the year 1426, he returned to his native city of Rodez, where he la- 
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bored assiduously at his commentaries. These he completed between 
the years 1426 and 1433. On the 6th of April, 1444, he died at Ro- 
dez and was buried there beneath the sacristy of the church. Father 
Isidore Isolano tells us that “throughout his life John Capreolus cher- 
ished a tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and his veneration for 
the Angelic Doctor was so great that the Holy Ghost seemed to have 
transmitted to him something of that same angelic spirit.” 


In his Defense of the Theology of the Saintly Thomas Aquinas, 
Capreolus follows the order of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
Outside the schools of the Dominican Order this latter work was still 
the familiar text book in the universities. It was gradually supplanted 
by the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas; but only after the Council 
of Trent did the Suma come into general use. Whatever complete 
commentaries on theology were written up to the time of Capreolus, 
were written on the Sentences. Thus it was only natural that John 
Capreolus, in writing his defensive commentary, should follow the or- 
der of the Sentences. Besides, this method of procedure had the dis- 
tinct advantage of enabling him to meet the opponents of Thomas on 
their own grounds and of answering their objections in order. 

To follow Capreolus’ line of defense, therefore, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the order of the book of Sentences. Peter Lombard 
had gathered together and systematically arranged the traditional the- 
ological doctrines up to his day. He divided the Sentences into four 
books preceded by an introductory tract or prologue on the nature and 
extent of theology. The first book treats of the existence and nature 
of God, of the Trinity, of providence, predestination, and of evil; 
the second, of the creation of the angels, fallen man, grace, and sin; 
the third, of the Incarnation, the ten commandments and the virtues ; 
the fourth, of the sacraments, the resurrection, and of the four last 
things (de novissimis). Capreolus, following this order, divides his 
commentary into questions and articles. First he states the question 
and gives a short argument for and against it. Then he divides each 
question into three articles. In the first he states the conclusions in 
regard to that particular question and proves them by arguments 
drawn from the various writings of St. Thomas. In the second article 
he brings forward the objections of the adversaries, and in the third 
he solves their objections in as brief a manner as possible. 

In the prologue to his first volume, the Prince of Thomists ex- 
plains his intention: “Before I come to the conclusions, let me state 
my one purpose throughout this entire work. It is this: that I intend 
to set forth not my own opinions but to give only what seemed to me 
to be the mind of St. Thomas. Nor shall I, save rarely, adduce any 
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proofs for the conclusions except his words. The objections of Au- 
reolus, Scotus, Durandus, John of Ripa, Henricus, Guido the Car- 
melite, Warron, Adam, and of the others who attacked the teaching of 
St. Thomas, I propose to bring forward in their proper places and to 
solve them through the words of St. Thomas.” 


How well Capreolus accomplished his purpose is evident from 
his work. He kept so closely to the aim he had set forth for himself 
that he was called the “Soul of St. Thomas.” Besides his profound 
and remarkable knowledge of the Summa, he possessed a comprehen- 
sive grasp of all the other writings of St. Thomas: he was well versed 
in the Summa Contra Gentes, and the Commentaries on the Books of 
Sentences and the works of Aristotle. He makes constant use of the 
Quaestiones Disputatae, especially those on Truth, on the Power of 
God, and on Evil, as well as the various opuscula. Although he draws 
from all these sources the principles and arguments to answer the ob- 
jections against the Angelic Doctor, nevertheless he gives preference 
to the doctrine expressed in the Summa Theologica, which he regarded 
as the final statement of St. Thomas’ views. He answers clearly, 
concisely and conclusively all the objections against St. Thomas as 
far as possible in the latter’s own words. Nor does he ever weary of 
repeating that many of these objections arise from a wrong under- 
standing of Thomas’ words. From its very nature, the commentary 
of John Capreolus is more than a defense of St. Thomas. It is also 
a clear exposition and harmonization of his teaching, a theological 
digest drawn from all his writings. The work presents a complete 
and definite picture of the Saint’s views on each question treated in 
the Book of Sentences. Nothing could better reveal the interrelation 
and coherence, the marvellous order and consistency of Thomas’ 
thought. 


Whereas the earlier disciples of St. Thomas had explained and 
defended his teaching in special works on certain debated points, Ca- 
preolus undertook and accomplished the task of defending him on all 
the points of dispute up to his day. Sylvester of Ferrara at a later 
date was to write his classic commentary on the Summa Contra Gen- 
tes, and Cardinal Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Sylvius and others 
their learned and illuminating commentaries on the Summa Theologi- 
ca. But Capreolus was the first to write a complete and thorough de- 
fensive exposition of the entire theology of St. Thomas. This was 
of invaluable assistance to the great Thomists who succeeded him. 
Whatever the relative merits of these great scholars may be, certainly 
none ever surpassed Capreolus in adhering so faithfully to the tra- 
ditional teaching of the Common Doctor. This is the special merit 
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of his work: its firm adherence to that doctrine which Pope Innocent 
VI declared to have above all others, the canonical writings excepted, 
“accuracy of expression, arrangement of subjects, and soundness of 
conclusions so that he who holds it will never swerve from the path 
of truth, while he who attacks it must always be suspected of error.” 
Thomas of St. Germain, in his preface to the first edition of Capre- 
olus’ commentary, notes this special characteristic of the author: 
“Who among all the defenders of St. Thomas was gifted with such 
a keen and penetrating intellect as John Capreolus? No one was ever 
found up to his time who seemed to understand the mind of St. 
Thomas so exactly, to have such clear insight into it, to explain it so 
well, and to defend it so strongly.” 

The disciple is not greater than the master. He is great in pro- 
portion as he approaches the master and can bring others nearer to 
him. He is great in proportion as he rightly understands, clearly ex- 
plains and faithfully defends his master’s teaching. And this is John 
Capreolus’ claim to greatness. Prince of Thomists, the scholar of 
Rodez drank deeply of the wisdom of Thomas, proposed it for the 
benefit of his intellectual posterity and thus forestalled the opponents 
who, unwittingly or no, might have deprived an indigent scholastic 
world of a thorough appreciation of the Thomistic synthesis. 





AT THE BIRTH OF OUR LADY 
ARTHUR O'CONNELL, O.P. 


O All-Immaculate! Fairest work of thy Creator’s hand! 
What lauding word, angelic or of human art, 

Can ever meetly praise thee? What gardened land 
Supply for thy bright presence Paradisal part 

To dwell therein? What child of all the generations 
Yet to call thee Blessed, Mother, Holy Queen, 

Fit love for thine repay? Too far beyond creation’s 
Voice or heart or habitations—all too mean. 


That word sublime can only come from Him 
Who'll house His Word in thy mortality ; 

That home must be where the Seraphim 

Will serve His tabernacle—thee ; 

That Child fit filial praises hymn 

Who, though thine own, yet God’s true Son will be. 
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HERALD OF THE SUN 


MARK BARRON, O.P. 


Time: It is the year 1245. The young Neapolitan Dominican, Thom- 
as of Aquin, has been sent to the studium of his Order at Co- 
logne, there to pursue his studies under Master Albert who al- 
ready has gained a name as one of the great teachers of his age. 


Place: The studium at Cologne. 


As the scene opens Albert is slowly repeating to himself the ex- 
planation which Thomas has just given to an objection against the 
thesis. being exposed. 


ALBERT: “Plus autem est habere formam . . . et imprimere formam 
habitam in alterum ... quam solum habere formam.”' (with 
enthustasm)—Yes, yes . . . that’s it. (Looks intently at 


Brother Thomas.) But supposing, Brother Thomas, you give 
the class an example—something that will make your meaning 
even clearer. (Pauses.to listen.) “Sicut plus est lucere et illum- 


inare . . . quam solum lucere.”? (With greater enthusiasm.) 
Excellent, Brother! Very well put, indeed! (Looks around the 
class.) You... you call this man a dumb Sicilian ox; but I 


declare to you that so loud will be his bellowing in doctrine that 
it will resound throughout the world. (Pauses; quietly.) You 
have heard Brother Thomas’s answer to the objection. Think 
well upon his words. Let them serve you in your own individual 
lives as future preachers of the word of God. (Sighs; wearily.) 
That will be all for today. (Pause during which the students 
leave the class-room. ) 

“Plus est lucere et illuminare, quam solum lucere.”” From 
out of the warm skies of Italy he has descended—a light to our 
generation. Here, under the cooler skies of your own native 
Germany, he promises . . . yes, Master Albert, he promises to 





* Saint Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, III, q. 13, a. 1, ad 3. The 


passage may be rendered into English thus: “Now to have form... and to 
impress this form upon something else . . . is more than merely to have the 
form.” 


"Ibid. “Thus to shine and to cast forth one’s light is better . . . than mere- 
ly to shine.” 
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outshine you as a teacher. (Pause; Albert looks up to discover 
that he is not alone.) 


Ah, Thomas! you still here? (Pause.) Was I satisfied 
with your solution? (Laughs.) Did you think, perhaps, that I 
lied, my son? (Seriously.) No, no! That objection I put to 
you... it was my own. (Smiles in reminiscence.) I could 
not, for the life of me, see the answer. Why? Well, Thomas, 
you know that sometimes we concentrate so intensely upon a cer- 
tain problem that our minds become . . . well, a kind of book 
in which there seems to be but a single page—and that we know 
by heart. (Pauses.) We think that we have exhausted every 
possible solution, that no loophole remains, that the question sim- 
ply cannot be solved. Then it is that we must see if there is not 
another page to the book. We must lay our difficulty before an- 
other and let his mind, fresh and clear . . . and with a different 
viewpoint, think it out for us. That will be the second page. 
(Smiles.) And we will find that there is a third . . . and on it 
will be written: That is strange, now. J never should have 
thought of that. 

You remember, my son, those words of Augustine: that 
whatever of good there is in a heresy rightfully belongs to us as 
members of the true Church of Christ. Well, it is the same with 
all of reality. The universe around us is good and true and 
beautiful because it came from the hand of God. (Pauses; 
softly.) I have studied and investigated for no other reason than 
to bring out that fact. (Sighs.) A new day is dawning. It will 
be your day. You must continue and perfect my work. (Pause.) 

You must go now? (Smiles.) Yes, I suppose it is getting 
late. (Pauses.) Thomas? You will pardon the idle wanderings 
of an older man who likes to dream occasionally? (Pauses; 
kindly.) My blessing upon your work? Certainly, my son. 
Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti 
descendat super te et maneat semper . . . and our Lady of 
Wisdom help you. (Pause while Thomas leaves the room.) 


And so it goes. You have dared to prophesy, today, Master 
Albert. (Sighs.) May you not be deceived. (With resolution.) 
But that depends upon you. You are his teacher. 
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DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE—II 


BERNARDINE QUIRK, O.P. 


We are in an age of re-distribution of wealth and the re-distribution 
of power; but we have not reached the age when the grinding power 
of despotism and injustice have ceased. And we have lost all sense of 
orderly living. We have kicked out the old order; we have not worked 
out a new order. Ours is an age of sublime disorder. 


The above quotation, taken from the syndicated column of one of 
our more authoritative political commentators, has a twofold perti- 
nence. With an economy of words, it presents a scathing indictment 
of modern society. With an insistence upon disorder as the distin- 
guishing note of our age, it offers an accurate diagnosis of current 
political, social and economic maladjustment. Employed here, it is 
important because, as the impartial witness of a contemporary, it both 
serves as a succinct statement of fact and provides a forceful, though 
indirect, confirmation of a Catholic thesis. 


Forty-seven years ago, Pope Leo XIII anticipated the fact in 
Rerum Novarum. Pius XI bears eloquent testimony to its realization : 


Society today still remains in a strained and therefore unstable and 
uncertain state, being founded on classes with contradictory interests 
and hence opposed to each other, and consequently prone to enmity and 
strife.” 


The thesis is the doctrine of Catholic Corporativism. Implied in 
Rerum Novarum, it is given classic definition in Quadragesimo Anno: 


There cannot be question of any perfect cure, except this opposition 
be done away with, and well-ordered members of the social body come 
into being anew, vocational groups namely, binding men together not 
according to the position they occupy in the labor market, but according 
to the diverse functions which they exercise in society.” 


It is our purpose to expose the fact as a radical departure from 
the traditional Christian ethos, and to develop briefly the thesis by pre- 
senting the basic principles of that Christian Corporate Order towards 


* Quadragesimo Anno, p. 27. National Catholic Weltere Conference pam- 
phiet, es 1931). 
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which mankind must sincerely move, if it is to emerge from the “sub- 
lime disorder” of the present. 

The very term “Corporate,’”’ as applied to the Christian social 
order, has the force of describing its structural aspect and of differen- 
tiating it both from the Liberal-Individualistic concept of society and 
from that of Totalitarianism. Society, according to the Christian 
thesis, is not merely an aggregation of individuals, realized by a cer- 
tain fortuitous juxtaposition of these same individuals. Nor is it a 
vast, lifeless machine, achieving artificial unity solely from the fact 
that it is both the creature and the servile instrument of an omnipo- 
tent State. Rather it is a vital, organic whole, composed of different 
individuals and groups of individuals duly proportioned among them- 
selves, operating for a common end, and coordinated in their neces- 
sarily diverse functions just as the interrelated parts of the human 
composite. A “unity arising from the apt arrangement of a plurality 
of objects” results from the “active cooperation of each part acting 
according to its specific nature and according to its proper function.” 
The necessary distinction between private activity and corporate ac- 
tivity is made by St. Thomas, thus : 


A whole which is a civil multitude has only a unity of order, ac- 
cording to which it is not something perfectly and simply one. And 
therefore any part of this whole is able to perform an operation which 
is not the operation of the whole, e. g. a soldier in the army has func- 
tions which do not pertain to the whole army. Nevertheless, the totality 
of the whole has an operation which is not proper to any part but which 
belongs to the whole, e.g. the conflict of the whole army and the pulling 
of a boat is the work of all those cooperating.’ 


It is evident, then, that the fundamental principle of Corpora- 
tivism, the organic structure of society, is based ultimately upon the 
full acceptance of the individual-social nature of Man. Recognizing 
the inviolability of human personality together with those inalienable 
rights which are inseparable from that personality, Corporativism 
nevertheless insists that the private good of the individual must be 
brought into accord with, and, under certain circumstances, subordi- 
nated to the common good. 

Following the via media between the extremes of exaggerated 
Individualism (in its failure to evaluate the social nature of Man) 
and an enervating Collectivism (in its negation of individual rights), 
the doctrine of the Christian Corporate Society offers an adequate 
solution to the problem of permanent social rehabilitation. Its ad- 


* Ethicorum Aristotelis, 1, lect. 1, par. 5. 
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equacy, in the last analysis, is derived from the fact that it presup- 
poses the truth about Man. As Christopher Dawson puts it: 


The Christian theory of man and society involves two great prin- 
ciples which superficial observers often regard as mutually exclusive 
and irreconcilable with one another. The first of these is the principle 
of Transcendence—the idea of a supernatural society and a supernatural 
end of history. . . . And secondly, there is the principle of the de- 
pendence of human society and human law on the divine order; the 
idea of a law of nature to which all social and individual behaviour 
must conform and which rests in the last resort on the eternal Reason 
of God, the source and bond of the whole cosmic order.‘ 


In the first part of this paper an attempt was made to present 
a brief synthesis of the Christian concept of Man. It was stated that 
Man, capable of purposive action, tends always towards a known end, 
his perfect felicity in the fulfillment of his highest desires. But as 
this goal, the possession of God in the Beatific Vision, is possible only 
with death, he finds relative happiness in this life, primarily through 
the knowledge and love of God and the practice of virtue and sec- 
ondarily, in the goods of the body and an amicable association with 
other men. Imperfect beatitude is demanded by Catholic social teach- 
ing as the right of all men. The universal realization of this right is 
the direct purpose of the Corporate Society. 

As long as the Catholic Church was dominant in Christian Eu- 
rope, the supernatural destiny of Man was the pivotal fact around 
which every individual and social activity revolved. Because this life 
was regarded as but a probationary interlude, during which Man must 
prepare by virtue for the perfect beatitude of the Beatific Vision, or- 
ganic society was conceived of as the essential instrument for the re- 
alization of this objective. Christianity shaped the conscience of 
Western man and, though it allowed, nay encouraged, the fullest de- 
velopment of his personality, yet it constantly reminded him that “we 
have not here an abiding city.” It taught him that he is not an au- 
tonomy, self-sufficient, but rather that he is a creature of God with 
duties and correlative rights, which have their foundation in the Eter- 
nal Law. Then came the Protestant revolt and, with it, a new attitude 
toward God. and Man. 

It would be bad history to maintain that Protestantism, in its 
origins at least, denied either of the two fundamental principles of 
traditional Christian theology, i. e., “the supernatural destiny of Man 
and the dependence of society on the divine order.” But it is an un- 
deniable fact that, by its appeal to private judgment as the criterion 


* Religion and the Modern State (London, 1935), p. 129. 
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of both dogma and morals, in its divorcing of faith from good works, 
and by its revolutionary attitude toward material wealth, it prepared 
the way for, and eventually sanctioned, that full-blown Liberalism 
which set out to emancipate Man from bondage to a personal God and 
succeeded only in establishing him in hopeless slavery to impersonal 
economic forces. 

Liberalism, as a philosophy of life, is based upon the principle 
that “it is contrary to the natural, innate, inalienable right and liberty 
and dignity of Man to subject himself to an authority, the root, rule, 
measure and sanction of which is not in himself.” Translated from 
purely academic theory to the practical order, Liberalism became the 
cornerstone of the laissez-faire economics of Industrial Capitalism, 
the apostles of which were chiefly Adam Smith, David Ricardo and 
John Stuart Mill. These gentlemen formulated and taught the theory 
that all relations in human life are harmonious, and therefore, nothing 
more is needed than the fullest liberty in commnierce to the exclusion 
of all artificial intervention of laws, labor unions, etc. Even the wel- 
fare and educational efforts in behalf of the workingman are unnec- 
essary. In other words, social and economic life were to be inter- 
preted in terms of Darwin’s biological dictum—the survival of the 
fittest. 

During the interval from the sixteenth century to our own, the 
doctrines of Rugged Individualism and its natural progeny, Industrial 
Capitalism, thoroughly permeated Western civilization. And with the 
ascendency of Protestant culture and the consequent fruition of un- 
restrained competition came the canonization of the concentrators of 
wealth as the “rich, the wise and the good.” Father Amintore Fan- 
fani states the fact truthfully when he says: 


Protestantism encouraged capitalism inasmuch as it denied the 
relationship between earthly action and eternal recompense. From this 
point of view there is no real difference between the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic currents, for while it is true that Calvin linked salvation to 
arbitrary divine predestination, Luther made it dependent on Faith 
alone. Neither of the two connected it with works.* 


Industrial Capitalism, as an economic system and as a philosophy 
of action, has given the distinctive tone to modern society. As an 
economic system, in which private wealth is used either by the indi- 
vidual acting as an individual or by a group of individuals acting col- 
lectively, Industrial Capitalism may be morally just. As a practical 
application of the creed of Liberal Individualism it is utterly con- 
demned, for it is predicated on a denial of Man’s individual-social 


* Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism (London, 1935), p. 205. 
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nature and results in the mechanistic rather than the organic structure 
of society. It has been the too general acceptance of this “creed” as a 
: philosophical basis for a modus agendi that has culminated in the so- 
J cial disorder of today. 

. By way of summarizing all that has been said in the preceding 
paragraphs of this section, the following excerpts from the authori- 
tative pen of Father Von Nell-Breuning are particularly appropriate : 


As long as society was a well-arranged organism, its structure and 
form were determined organically by the forces of life. If, however, 
society has become a big tub into which the mass of millions socially 
detached and atomized individuals has been thrown in confusion, then 
the organic forces are replaced by inorganic, mechanical forces. Among 
these, however,—if we wish to maintain the simile—one externally or- 
ganizing force dominates, gravity. As a result of prolonged shaking 
the heavier particles will move to the bottom, the lighter ones to the 
top; so too it is with fretfully agitated society. We need only ask 
which force in this instance takes the place of gravity. The answer is 
not difficult. Experience shows us that the lack of means is the leaden 
weight that attaches itself to man’s feet, pulling him into the depths of 
the economic void, while ownership is the force that keeps him econom- 
ically afloat. 

As a result, we have at present two distinctly separated social 
groups which, externally are located above each other, and internally 
are no longer united by the interchange of living influence. These two 
layers are the owners of means of production, who demand labor on the 
} market, on the one side, and the wage-earners without the means of 
production offering their labor, on the other hand. . . . They are 
representatives of interests antagonistic in principle, which seem to be 
destined to wage an endless war; not because they hate each other, not 
because they bear a grudge against each other, but because their objec- 
tive interests are antagomstic.° 
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Throughout the above section, the term common good was used 
to indicate the ultimate goal of organic society. Because it is this col- 
lective striving for a common end that gives unity to the Corporate 
Order, an understanding of its profound significance and of its ap- 
plication to the doctrine of Christian Corporativism is of paramount 
importance. 

Good is defined as common by way of opposition to the private 
good of each individual. However, this opposition does not connote 
an exclusion of private good, for it is of the essence of the common 
good to overflow into the private good of the individual. In the last 
analysis, it is called common because it is superior to and more exten- 
sive than private good. Moreover, it is not just an accumulation of 
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* Reorganization of Social Economy (Milwaukee, 1936), pp. 213-14. Italics 
ours). 
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particular goods, but rather the good or felicity of society as a whole. 
Now this temporal felicity, conformable to Man’s rational nature and 
duly subordinated to Eternal Beatitude, consists ultimately in the 
practice of those virtues which should be operative for the enjoyment 
of perfect human life, either contemplative or active; and proxi- 
mately in peace and progress which are attained by internal and ex- 
ternal harmony and by a certain sufficiency of external goods, the use 
of which is necessary in a properly constituted society.’ 

The realization of the common good is the function of what St. 
Thomas calls legal justice. The exercise of this latter virtue in all 
its amplitude rests primarily with the person or persons in whom the 
civil authority resides.* 


_ Therefore, the king, taught the law of God, should have for his 
principal concern the means by which the multitude subject to him may 
live well. Now this concern is threefold: first of all, to establish a 
virtuous life in the multitude subject to him; second, to preserve it, 
once established; and third, having preserved it, to promote its greater 
perfection. . . . 

To establish virtuous living in a multitude three things are neces- 
sary. First of all, that the multitude be established in the unity of peace. 
Second, that the multitude thus united in the bond of peace, be guided 
to good deeds. For, just as a man can do nothing well unless unity 
within his members be presupposed, so a multitude of men which lacks 
the unity of peace is hindered from virtuous action by the fact that it 
fights against its very existence as a group. In the third place, it is 
necessary that there be at hand a sufficient supply of things required 
for proper living, procured by the ruler’s efforts. Then when virtuous 
living is set up in society by the efforts of the king, it remains for him 
to look to its conservation.” 


In applying the principles outlined above to modern society, the 
genius of the Papal program is fully manifest. There is no senti- 
mental advocacy of a return to the economic system of the Middle 
Ages. Nor do either of the Pontiffs envisage an illusory Utopia. 
Approaching the problem with a realism informed by the cumulative 
wisdom of two thousand years and with a consciousness of their 
divinely-conferred authority, they take society as they find it. And 
they find it divided into two distinct and antagonistic classes—the 
possessors and the dispossessed, “the haves and the have-nots,” with 
the labor market its center. The conflicting forces face one another. 
On the one side are the owners of the means of production—raw ma- 
terials, factories, wealth; on the other, the vast mass of laborers, of- 


"cf. De Regimine Principum, lib. I, c. 14-15; lib. II, c. 2-15. (Trans- 
lation by Dr. G. B. Phelan, Toronto, Canada, 1935). 

* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 58, arts. 5-6. 

* De Regimine Principum, lib. I, c. 15. 
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fering their brawn and their brains as commodities to be bought for 
a wage. 


Of course we know labor cannot really be a commodity in any 
social economic organization because it is by its nature, the personal 
effort of a man. But it can be considered a commodity insofar as supply 
of and demand for labor take place in a manner similar to that regard- 
ing any other commodity ; also insofar as the price paid for labor, name- 
ly the wages, regulates itself through the barter of those offering and 
those asking for it; in other words, according to the ill-famed so-called 
law of “supply and demand.”” 


As the fundamental condition for social rehabilitation, Pope Pius 
demands “‘an organic rearrangement of society.” The present mecha- 
nized situation, resulting from the opposition of the two classes on 
the labor market, must give way to an organic unity based upon the 
grouping of individuals according to professions or vocations. In 
other words, the work performed by an individual, rather than the 
fact that he labors for wages or owns means of production, places him 
in a social as well as in an economic category. Furthermore, the kind 
of work, rather than the volume, is both the essence of the corporate 
idea of performance and the determining factor in the re-alignment of 
groups. Concerning this Papal principle, Father Von Nell-Breuning 
makes this pertinent observation : 


But why a corporate organization according to vocations? This 
seems to be a fine distinction. Corporate, because these social groups, 
forming themselves according to vocational relations, must be developed 
into true and real organs of the social body. They are more than merely 
the total number of people who happen to apply themselves to a partic- 
ular vocational activity at the moment. They must be permanent cor- 
porate bodies, vocational groups, not merely in a statistical sense, but 
vocational groups in the legal sense.” 


In clarifying the rather novel concept of vocational groups, the 
Holy Father indicates an analogy with the state: 


For as nature induces those who dwell in close proximity to unite 
into municipalities, so those who practice the same trade or profession, 
economic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. These groups, 
in a true sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essen- 
tial to civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous development.” 


- * Von Nell-Breuning, Rev. Oswald, Reorganization of Social Economy, p. 
“” [bid., p. 221. (Italics ours). 
” Quadragesimo Anno, p. 27. 
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Moreover, the Corporate Order, as outlined in the Encyclicals, 
postulates a twofold division of these functional groupings, i. e., into 
territorial units, determined by the geographical area in which they 
operate, and strictly vocational groups, specified by the type of work 
pursued in the individual professions. A mutual dependence upon 
and penetration of one another stabilize the resulting whole and render 
the Corporate Order more secure, just as the vertical and horizontal 
girders of a skyscraper give it increased resistance to the vagaries of 
the elements. 

The bond of unity, the force that coordinates the common activi- 
ties of the whole in striving for the perfection of the Corporate Or- 
der, is thus described by Pope Pius: 


A bond of union is provided on the one hand by the common effort 
of employees and employers of one and the same group joining forces 
to produce goods or to give service; on the other hand, by the common 
good which all groups should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, 
with friendly harmony.” 


IV 


At this point, these thoughts might suggest themselves. “Why 
should the Church, whose office is essentially supernatural, concern 
itself with mundane things? After all, religion is of the spirit, while 
the function of economics is to operate in the market-place, in the 
sanctuaries of high finance, and about the conference tables of inter- 
national diplomacy. Isn’t it incongruous that the Vicar of Christ— 
of the gentle Saviour, Who insisted that His kingdom was not of this 
world—propose an ambitious program for the re-orientation of the 
purely material order? And why should priests take to the pulpit, the 
radio and the platform in an effort to put this program into action? 
Surely there’s something illogical about all this.” 

The answer is simple. Reduced to its essentials, it is just this. 
Man is composed of a body anda soul. The body is corruptible. 
The soul, however, of its very nature is incorruptible and immortal. 
After death—the separation of the body and the soul—the body re- 
turns to the earth from which it came, until it is reunited with the soul 
at the general resurrection of the Last Day. But as long as the im- 
mortal soul is joined in life to the mortal body, it is dependent upon 
that body for the proper operations of its rational nature. 

Since the Church is interested, primarily, in the salvation of souls 
and since the salvation of the souls of the generality of men depends 
upon the proper dispositions of their lower nature—their bodies—the 


™ Ibid., pp. 27-28. (Italics ours). 
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Vicar of Christ, like his Master before him, has compassion upon the 
multitude. He insists upon an organic re-alignment of the social or- 
der because it is by this means that those conditions can be realized 
and made permanent whereby mankind is assured of a sufficiency of 
external goods and the consequent peace of ordered living. 

Finally, it might be asked, “Isn’t this Papal design for the future 
—this Corporate Society—hopelessly idealistic? Doesn’t it require 
such a radical change of heart and mind that it assumes the propor- 
tions of an impossible revolution?” The answer, in both instances, 
is “No.” And it is “No” because already this peaceful revolution— 
the gradual return to Christian social principles—is upon us. How- 
ever much we may condemn the totalitarian abuses involved, Sala- 
zar, in Portugal, has astonished the world with the almost miraculous 
revivification of his nation under a corporate regime; Franco, in Na- 
tionalist Spain, has given definite corporate form and spirit to his new 
government; in Mussolini’s Italy, the form of Corporativism, if not 
its true spirit, is manifest; and in what was once Austria, Schusch- 
nigg had carried out the Corporate ideals of Dolfuss, his predecessor, 
until the Anschluss submerged both him and his nation in the Third 
Reich. Elsewhere the revolution gathers momentum. Perhaps only 
the cataclysm of another world war can completely destroy the old 
order and dispose things properly for the universal acceptance of the 
new. At any rate, the revolution is a fact, even though the evening of 
the old order seems unduly prolonged. For, as Hilaire Belloc so 
dramatically states it : 


It is always so in the great revolutions of history; before they 
appear upon the surface they are running in the hearts of men, ill- 
recognized, sometimes not recognized at all, but on the move. It is like 
the tide which you may see in some dredged harbors, where the flood 
runs along the bottom of the fairway while on the top of the water the 
ebb still flows till long after its due hour for turning.” 


* Charles I, King of England (Hilaire Belloc, 1933) London. 








++ REVEREND BERNARD ANTONINUS ENIS, O.P. -/ 


At St. Anthony’s Hospital, Louisville, Ky., on August 11, just 
two days after the celebration of his seventy-sixth birthday, Father 
Bernard Antoninus Enis entered into eternal rest from his priestly 
life. Had he lived, Father Enis would, on April 12, 1939, have cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. 


Father Enis was born in Logan, Ohio, on August 9, 1862, the 
youngest of the three sons of Lucian and Mary Kessler Enis. After 
his preliminary studies, all of which were pursued at St. Meinrad’s 
parochial school, College and Seminary, St. Meinrad’s, Ind., he em- 
braced the life of a Dominican religious, entering the simple novitiate 
at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., in 1883. He made his religious 
profession on March 19, 1885 and, during the next four years, 
studied philosophy and theology at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio. On April 12, 1889, Father Enis was ordained in Columbus, 
Ohio, by the Most Reverend J. A. Watterson, D.D., Bishop of Co- 
lumbus. The long years of Father Enis’ priestly life were spent at 
the Dominican parishes in Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., and 
New York City. From 1915 until the end of July, when he was 
forced to enter the hospital, he has labored at St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Church, Louisville, Ky. There he will long be held in grateful 
remembrance for his tireless apostolate in the confessional. Almost 
to the very end of his life Father Enis insisted upon exercising his 
office as chaplain to the Carmelite Nuns, whose convent was located 
within the confines of St. Louis Bertrand’s parish. 

On August 13, Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated in the 
Church of St. Louis Bertrand, the Most Reverend John A. Floersh, 
D.D., Archbishop of Louisville, being present in the sanctuary. Rev. 
J. F. McCadden, O.P., was celebrant, assisted by Rev. G. B. Neitzey, 
O.P., as deacon, and Rev. L. A. Rusatti, O.P., as subdeacon. Very 
Rev. P. R. Carroll, O.P., prior and pastor of St. Louis Bertrand’s, 
preached the sermon and officiated at the burial which took place at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. Previous to the Mass, which was 
sung by the novices from St. Rose’s, Office of the Dead was chanted 
by twenty four priests of the Archdiocese of Louisville and of the 
Order of Preachers. Archbishop Floersh gave the final absolution. 

To Very Rev. Joseph Enis, brother of the deceased, and to his 
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relatives and many friends, Domrnicana, in the name of the Fathers 
and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province, extends sincere sympathy. 
May he rest in peace! —M.M.B. 


++ REV. WM. ANTONINUS MARCHANT, O.P., S.T.Lr. -/ 


Saint Joseph’s Province sustained a severe loss when, on June 
30, the Rev. William A. Marchant suffered a fall which resulted in 
his death. Father Marchant had recently completed his term as prior 
and pastor of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church in New York and was pre- 
paring to take over new duties as pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, De- 
troit, when the end came. 

A convert to the Catholic Faith, Father Marchant was born in 
Thorntonheathe, England, on February 10, 1887, of Merry and Sus- 
anna Jackson Marchant. Brought to this country while still a child, 
he received his early education in the schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where his parents settled after their arrival. In 1910, at the age of 
twenty-three, Father Marchant entered the Order of Preachers, mak- 
ing his novitiate at Ryckolt par Gronsveld, Holland, where he also 
pursued his philosophical course. He made his theological studies at 
the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., and was or- 
dained to the priesthood on May 17, 1916. Continuing his studies he 
was awarded the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology and devoted 
his initial priestly years to the teaching of philosophy at the House of 
Studies in Washington and at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Ky., 
then a House of Studies. 

Later came assignments to St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
as assistant pastor; to St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, IIl., as pastor; and 
to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, as prior and pastor. 
Always zealous for the promotion of religious services, he directed all 
his time and energy to increase attendance at the sacred ceremonies 
in the parishes given to his care. While in Chicago he was instru- 
mental in extending the Novena to Saint Jude to all parts of the 
country and, under his guidance, St. Pius’ Church became in fact as 
- well as in name the National Shrine of Saint Jude. 

The funeral services for Father Marchant were held on July 2, 
in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, before a large gathering of his Do- 
minican brethren and an immense congregation of parishioners. The 
Solemn Requiem Mass was sung by the Very Reverend J. R. Kelle- 
her, O.P., assisted by Reverend V. R. Burnell, O.P., as deacon and 
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Reverend H. P. Cunningham, O.P., as subdeacon. Burial took place 
in the Dominican plot in All Saints’ Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Father Marchant is survived by a brother, Reverend Thaddeus 
T. Marchant, pastor of Saint Patrick’s Church, Leetonia, Ohio, and a 
sister, Mary, who is a Dominican nun in Camden, N. J. To these 
relatives of Father Marchant Dominicana, in the name of the 
Fathers and Brothers of Saint Joseph’s Province, expresses its heart- 
felt sympathy. May he rest in peace! M.P.H. 


++ REV. MATTHEW LEO CAROLAN, O.P., S.T.Lr. + 


Father Matthew Leo Carolan, professor of Latin at Providence 
College, Providence, R. I., died on June 6, 1938, at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, of that city, following an operation for appendicitis. The sud- 
den and unexpected death of this young priest marked the first toll 
from among the facu!ty in the history of Providence College. 

Father Carolan was born at Boston, Mass., on February 24, 
1901, the second youngest of the seven children of Patrick and Brid- 
get Peters Carolan. He attended Boston Latin School, Aquinas Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio, and Providence College, Providence, R. I. In 
August, 1922, he entered the Dominican Order and on August 25, of 
the following year, made his simple profession at St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. During the next six years he made his philosophical 
and theological studies at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., the Do- 
minican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., and the Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C. He was ordained at St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Washington, on June 17, 1929. After higher studies 
pursued at Rome and Oxford he returned to this country and was as- 
signed to the faculty of St. Joseph’s Priory in 1931. In 1933 he was 
transferred to Providence College. In 1935 he was sent to the House 
of Studies of the Dominican Province of the Holy Name at Berkeley, 
Cal. From 1936 until his untimely death in June he was a member of 
the faculty of Providence College. 

The funeral obsequies were held in the Dominican Church of St. 
Pius, Providence, R. I., with the Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, D.D., 
Bishop of Providence, officiating. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter E. Blessing, 
Vicar General, acted as assistant priest at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
of Requiem, while all the other functions were performed by class- 
mates of Father Carolan from among the diocesan clergy. A large 
congregation of his own Dominican brethren, of the diocesan clergy, 
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of his relatives and many friends, testified to the reputation the de- 
parted Dominican had left behind. 

To his mother, Mrs. Bridget Carolan, and to all of his relatives 
and friends, DOMINICANA, in the name of the Fathers and Brothers 
of St. Joseph’s Province, extends its sincere sympathy. May he rest 
in peace ! 


++ BROTHER FRANCIS BREIT, O.P. -/ 


On Saturday, July 30, Bro. Francis Breit was critically injured 
enroute home to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, from St. Rose’s 
Priory near Springfield, Ky., and he died the following Tuesday, 
August 2, in the Hillsboro (Ohio) Hospital. His body was brought 
to St. Joseph’s for burial, and the festive Mass of St. Dominic’s day 
was offered for the repose of his soul—a beautiful privilege, signifi- 
cant alike of Bro. Francis’ love of his holy Father, and of St. Dom- 
inic’s patronage of a faithful son. 

Bro. Francis (Frederick) Breit was born May 8, 1910, in Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, and there received his primary education at the Joseph 
Sears School. His secondary schooling was completed at Canterbury 
School, New Milford, Connecticut, and thence he pursued studies for 
two years at Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. He re- 
ceived the Dominican habit in the fall of 1932 at St. Rose’s Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., and was professed the following year, September 
16, 1933. He spent the next three years at the House of Studies in 
River Forest, Illinois, leaving for St. Joseph’s in the summer of 1936, 
where he began his theological studies. Here he pronounced his sol- 
emn vows, September 16, 1936, and in June of the present year he re- 
ceived Minor Orders from His Excellency, the Most Rev. John T. 
McNicholas, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati. But for his un- 
timely death he would have been among those ordained in 1939. 

The funeral Mass for Bro. Francis was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. Leo Arthur Arnoult, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s, with Father 
Basil Sheehan, O.P., as deacon, and Father Jordan Dwyer, O.P., as 
subdeacon. Father C. A. Drexelius, Master of Students at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, spoke briefly after the Mass, explaining simply the 
ideal of perfection in conforming the human will to the will of God, 
of the novice’s striving for this ideal, and of Bro. Francis’ consoling 
resignation to his sufferings and death. 
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The Dominican Province of St. Joseph’s feels a peculiar loss in 
the death of this exemplary young student so near to his priestly or- 
dination. To the parents, grandparents, sisters, and bereaved rela- 
tives of Bro. Francis, DoMINICANA extends its deep sympathy in 
their grief. May he rest in peace! M.McD. 


++ BROTHER MICHAEL O'BRIEN, O.P. -/ 


On June 14, 1938, the Lord called to his eternal reward Brother 
Michael O’Brien, lay-brother of the Order of Preachers. Brother 
Michael passed away peacefuily after an illness of one week at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Denver, Colorado. 

Born on June 10, 1884, of Michael and Johanna Donahue 
O’Brien, in Elmsdale, Prince Edward Island, Canada, Brother Mi- 
chael, prior to his entrance into the Dominican Order, made his way 
in the secular life, working in New York, Boston and Seattle. At 
the call of his Master he left the world and entered the Order of 
Preachers at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D.C., 
April 5, 1923. A year later he was admitted to simple profession. 
After the lapse of another three years he renewed his simple vows 
and, in 1930, was solemnly professed. 

Brother Michael’s years as a Dominican were spent at the Do- 
minican House of Studies, Washington, D. C.; St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, New York City; St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio; and 
St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, Colo. Everywhere he distinguished 
himself for his energy and good nature. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass for the soul of Brother Michael was 
celebrated at St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, Colo., on June 17, by the 
Rev. J. J. Regan, O.P., pastor. He was assisted by Rev. J. B. 
Schneider, O.P., deacon, and Rev. T. M. Andreoli, O.P., subdeacon. 
Rev. G. M. Lane, O.P., preached the funeral oration and Rev. R. H. 
Grant, O.P., directed the music. 

Brother Michael is survived by his mother, Mrs. Michael 
O’Brien, two brothers and six sisters, three of whom are Sisters of 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minn. To them and to his many friends, Do- 
MINICANA, in behalf of the Province of St. Joseph, extends sincere 
sympathy. May he rest in peace! T.A.M. 
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Saint Dominique: L’idée, L’oeuvre. Par Pierre Mandonnet, O.P. Augmenté 
de notes et d‘études -—— om a H. Vicaire, OP. (II: et R. 
Ladner, O.P.). 2vols. I tapes; Perspectives. 280 and 322 pp. 
Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., Paris. M60 fr. 

For many years, the late Pere Mandonnet, O.P., envisaged and 
gathered material for what was to be a monumental work on St. 
Dominic and the beginnings of his Order. Unfortunately, death came 
to him in 1936, with the work scarcely begun. Now, however, one of 
his most intimate disciples, Pere M. H. Vicaire, O.P., the present in- 
cumbent of his master’s chair of history at the University of Fri- 
bourg, presents, in two volumes, the plan and content of his master’s 
mind, preserving as far as possible, his very words. 

Pere Mandonnet’s Saint Dominique: L’idée, L'homme et 
L’oeuvre, which first appeared in 1921, forms the groundwork of the 
first volume. Although composed hurriedly and without any critical 
apparatus, this little work, in Pere Vicaire’s mind, sums up so well 
the late author’s ideas on St. Dominic and the beginnings of his Or- 
der, that he has contented himself with commenting on and augment- 
ing its text. To the first part of the text (Saint Dominique, I, 25-81), 
Pére Vicaire has added an elaborate and up-to-date set of notes that 
controls many of his master’s cursory statements and conjectures, and 
six scholarly critical studies (I, 83-183), all admirably documented 
and all manifesting the method and establishing the conclusions of his 
master. They are entitled as follows: Chronologie des annees 1205- 
1208; Une ambassade dans les Marches; La naissance de Sainte- 
Marie de Prouille; La Sainte Predication de Narbonnatse (1204- 
1208) ; Innocent III, Diegue et Dominique en 1206; Saint Dominique 
et le Pape en 1215. Here we can hardly do more than mention these 
studies. However, their very titles should serve to stimulate the in- 
terest of many children of St. Dominic, who for a long time have 
sought in vain for something definite on this period of their father’s 
life. 

A wealth of scholarly detail is brought forward to support. the 
conclusion “that in 1215 the Sovereign Pontiff not only did not ignore 
Dominic, but that he received him with joy, that he listened to and 
relished his plans, inspired in part by himself, and that he promised 
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his official approval to the future Order’ (I, 181.) To be sure, this 
is not absolutely certain; but at least it engenders greater conviction 
than the thirteenth-century anecdote which tells us of certain hesita- 
tions on the part of Innocent III, which were dispelled by a vision of 
St. Dominic holding up the walls of St. John Lateran’s. This is re- 
jected by Vicaire as “purely legendary, and, what is more, borrowed 
from the cycle of St. Francis” (1, 158). 

Pére Vicaire has not treated the early years of St. Dominic. This 
is unfortunate for the sake of completeness, because Mandonnet’s text 
begins only with St. Dominic’s first journey to Rome in the winter 
of 1205-1206. To chronicle the first years of St. Dominic satisfac- 
torily would, doubtless, be no easy task, but we feel that it is a work 
worthy of the hand that has dealt so well with the difficulties met 
with in these pages, and we hope that some day such a study will 
come from the author, completing, as it were, these fine volumes. 


In the first part of his book, Pere Mandonnet was concerned 
chiefly with St. Dominic’s founding of the Order. In the second part 
(Activité des Précheurs, I, 187-230), he gives a short sketch of its 
early activity. As he himself puts it: “After having assisted at the 
planting of the tree, it will not be superfluous to stand by as it shoots 
forth its first blossoms and bears its first fruits” (Prologue). Pére 
Vicaire has added no notes to this second part. To have done so, he 
says, would have been almost impossible. Still, we feel that he was 
the one to control many of Mandonnet’s interesting observations, for 
instance, on the early Dominican Liturgy. He has, however, appended 
reprints of two later studies of his master. Les Chanoines-Précheurs 
de Bologne d’aprés Jacque de Vitry (1, 231-247) identifies the Can- 
oris-Preachers of Bologna, mentioned by that author, with the early 
Friars Preachers in that city. The study, La “Summa de Poenitentia 
Magistri Pauli presbyteri S. Nicolai” (1, 249-269), concludes that the 
work studied is to be attributed to Master Paul of Hungary, O.P. 
This Summa, “the first manual of moral theology for the use of con- 
fessors,” is especially interesting in that it was written under the eyes 
of St. Dominic and must echo in many places his very words and ad- 
monitions. 

The second volume is well summed up in its sub-title Perspec- 
tives. Various backgrounds are painted, always with close adherence 
to such facts as are known, and then it is shown how St. Dominic and 
his early disciples impressed their personality on the thirteenth-cen- 
tury stage. Two contributions, L’Ordo Praedicatorum avant l’ordre 
des Précheurs (11, 11-68) by Reginald Ladner, O.P., and a reprint 
of Mandonnet’s well-known La crise scolaire au début du XIIIe siécle 
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et la fondation de l’ordre des Fréres Précheurs (11, 84-100) point out 
the sad state of doctrinal preaching and theological learning in the ec- 
clesiastical world of the thirteenth century, the various unsuccessful 
efforts made to remedy the situation and finally the stepping in of St. 
Dominic and his specially trained disciples to fill the breach, much to 
the relief of the Church and the episcopate at large. Pere Ladner 
goes to great length to show that the Order thus fell heir to titles, 
privileges and responsibilities which, up to that time, were accorded 
only to a well-defined category of preachers, namely, to bishops and 
special delegates. Along this same line, we have another reprint, 
Mandonnet’s Notes de symbolique médiévale: Domini Canes (II, 69- 
81), the burden of which is to show that even before the name Do- 
minicanus came into use, “the dog was the symbol of the preacher in 
general and that of the Friar Preacher in particular” (II, 70). 


In many respects, the study which follows, De la régle de Saint 
Augustin a la régle de Saint Dominique (II, 103-127), furnishes the 
most interesting reading in these volumes. This study was begun by 
Pére Mandonnet, but he departed this life in the course of its com- 
position and Pére Vicaire has completed it within Mandonnet’s out- 
line and with the help of some of his notes. Together with the essay 
that follows it, Les institutions des Précheurs (Essai de restitution) 
(1200 et 1221-1227) which is the work of Vicaire, it gives us a thor- 
ough-going and enlightening study of the origin, vicissitudes and in- 
fluence of our Rule and Constitutions. We cannot go into detail here, 
but certainly it is interesting to learn, for instance, that the Rule as 
we now have it, although the work of Augustine, is not the original, 
but a commentary; that the Regula sororum is a transcription of the 
Regula fratrum, and not the other way round, as one often hears. 
Surely, too, it is pleasant to be assured that “the primitive legislation 
of the Order of Preachers.......... exists, and to discover it is no 
insoluble problem” (II, 203). 


To prove as much, Pere Vicaire sets to work in very scholarly 
fashion, and presents many arguments to support his contention that 
the prologue, division, first distinction and regula conversorum em- 
bodied in the so-called text of Rodez, preserved in the Archives of the 
Order at Rome and edited in the Analecta Ord. Praed., II (1896), 
621-648, date back to St. Dominic and 1216, while the legislation in 
the second distinction dates partly to 1220 and partly to the period 
1221-1227. This volume concludes with extracts from Mandonnet’s 
well-known essay, Les origines de l Ordo de poenitentia (II, 295-308). 

We have done little more than indicate the content of these vol- 
umes. Those interested in the critical value of their content may be 
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referred to the remarks of Dominikus Planzer, O.P., in Archivum 
Fratrum Praed., VIII (1938), 289-301. Suffice it here to say that 
this is the best documented and most pretentious synthesis that has yet 
appeared on the character and work of St. Dominic. Fine as it is, 
however, may it only be the auspicious harbinger of many yet to come. 
M.O’B. 


Morals Makyth Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. 252 pp. Longmans, Green, 
New York. $2.50. 


Not clothes, but morals makyth man; not the habiliments of 
fancy, but an interior garment makes man a man; not the exterior 
bowing to fashionable theories, but the living exemplification of a set 
of moral principles which prove to be the master-key to every possible 
difficulty—that is what makes, and keeps, man a man. Where will 
man find this all-embracing set of principles? It awaits him in the 
sclieme of St. Thomas’ moral doctrine. 

Recalling the chaotic condition of today’s world and the wealth 
of disordered information which abounds in it, Father Vann points 
the way to an ordered, unified view of things, to a view that encom- 
passes the ultimate. It is his claim that in St. Thomas can be found 
the solutions to modern-day problems, precisely because therein is 
contained, not merely the guide for medieval life, but the philosophia 
perennis, the truth which is applicable to all problems and to all times. 
The English Dominican gives to the unacquainted a very fine expla- 
nation of what is meant by the study of the Angel of the Schools: 
“It means acquiring a certain outlook, assimilating and making one’s 
own a certain set of principles and so coming to possess a habit of or 
capacity for judging about things, things of every sort and descrip- 
tion, not theological things merely, or abstruse speculative points, but 
the things that occur every day and all day. It means having a point 
of view about literature and art, about films and film-stars, about 
wages and wage-earners, about aeroplanes and war and worship, and, 
in general, the world” (p. 15). 

After noting the need of a world-embracing principle which alone 
can give order and synthesis to our thought, the author outlines it and 
then applies it to ethics, politics and sociology; he thus manifests the 
speculative value of Thomism. His critical survey of Determinism, 
Hedonism, Eudemonism, Panhedonism and Legalism in relation to 
Thomism shows that the teaching of the Angelic Doctor takes the _ 
middle position, not by eclecticism, but by synthesis. Then follows 
the backbone of the book, his brilliant explanation of the Thomist 
moral theory. All this is preparatory to the second half of the book, 
“Essays in Application,” where erudite discussions on the relation 
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of Thomism to a policy of integration, politics, marriage and sex, re- 
ligious practice, peace and Christian humanism are to be found. 

To add to the worth of the book, a detailed outline of the various 
chapters is contained in the table of contents and an alphabetical index 
is appended. 

An appreciation of this latest work of Father Vann’s can be 
voiced only in superlatives. There is only one fault to be found: it 
does not fulfill its claim to be a “popular” exposition. J.M. 


St. Thomas and the Gentiles. By Mortimer J. Adler. 118 pp. Marquette 

U. Press, Milwaukee. $1.00. 

The Aristotelean Society of Marquette University, under whose 
auspices the Aquinas Lectures are held yearly, invited Dr. Adler to 
address it this year and he responded by outlining for it a gargantuan 
task. He suggested a project which, by his own admission, only a 
genius could accomplish, but in which the followers of St. Thomas 
could participate by preparing the way. 

What he proposed is a modern Summa Contra Gentiles, directed 
against the present-day counterparts, in philosophy, of the Moors, 
Jews and heretics whom St. Thomas opposed —the Positivists, the 
Systematists and what might be called the philosophical heretics. The 
negative procedure suggested for dealing with the Positivists is the so- 
lution of their difficulties and, in fact, formulating and answering bet- 
ter objections than they themselves can offer. On the positive side, 
by examining Science, it can be shown that the Positivists have a the- 
ory of knowledge, that the experimental sciences provide a preamble 
to philosophy, and that the philosophy of nature does not vary with 
the changing content of these sciences. In that way, the ascent is 
made from the philosophy of nature (which employs such metaphysi- 
cal ideas as the whole and the part, simple and composite, possibility 
and actuality), to metaphysics itself. By this inductive process, the 
bogey, metaphysics, will have been stripped of its frightening costume. 
The refutation of the Systematist can be accomplished by showing 
him “that he has been misled by his analogy of philosophy with math- 
ematics” (p. 44). With the third group, the philosophical heretics, 
the task is easiest. St. Thomas disposed of their errors when he dis- 
proved the falsities of ancient and medieval philosophy. 

Just as St. Thomas argued for the eternal truth of the Christian 
religion, so his followers must argue today that philosophy is a field 
of knowledge in which there is perennial truth. It is necessary to 
deal separately with each of the main groups of opponents of this the- 
sis. The Positivist must be shown that philosophy is knowledge; the 
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Systematist that there is only one body of philosophical knowledge ; 
the heretic in philosophy that he has strayed from the truth. 

The project outlined by Dr. Adler is not just an ambitious 
dream. It is much more solid than that. It is the scholarly and feasi- 
ble plan of a most ardent student of St. Thomas. J.M. 


Saint Catherine of Siena. By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated from the 

ooo by Ingeborg Lund. 455 pp. Longmans, Green, New York. 

If becoming a saint is life’s hardest task, then assuredly that of 
being a hagiographer is the second most difficult undertaking. The - 
role of the cynic or the sentimentalist is too apt to mar every attempt 
at this type of literature. 

But if hagiography in itself is difficult, the biographer of Cath- 
erine of Siena meets further difficulties. How can he adequately 
portray the life of one who was the twenty-third child of parents who 
were quite ordinary; of one who, at an age when most children have 
not even reached the age of reason, was doing works of penance 
which would pall the most hardened ascetic; of one who so con- 
quered herself that finally she took but one half-hour’s sleep out of 
forty-eight hours and naively remarked: “that was the most difficult 
of all the ways of overcoming self’; of one who enjoyed such a 
communion with Christ that revelations and prophecies became as 
second nature; of one who so loved the Divine Spouse that He con- 
descended to enter into spiritual marriage with her and consummated 
that marriage by giving her His heart; of one who had seen the 
horror of hell and the pain of purgatory and at last had a glimpse of 
the gates of paradise? 

Nor is this all. Joined to this intense life of the spirit was a life 
of activity so fruitful that men have not hesitated to call her the most 
remarkable woman, sparing Mary, of the ages. Counsellor to popes 
(she finally ended the Babylonian captivity), ambassador from Flor- 
ence and Siena, spiritual adviser to a devoted band of disciples, 
forceful correspondent to all the important personages of her time, 
the influence of Catherine of Siena cannot be over-estimated. Hu- 
morous—witness her remark when curing the rector of the famous 
Misericordia Hospital in Siena from an attack of the raging plague: 
“Out of bed, Messer Matteo, this is no time for you to be lying there 
taking your ease”—politically shrewd, confident where others trem- 
bled, she is full of seeming contradictions. The difficulties for such 
a biography would appear to be insurmountable. 

There is only one adequate way of telling the story of such a 
woman and that is to let her tell it herself. This is what Johannes 
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Jorgensen in his Saint Catherine of Siena has done. Her letters and 
the Dialogue are the main sources for his work. Where these are not 
sufficient he uses the lives written by her early disciples. To these he 
adds a scholarship which makes the book vital, eminently literary, 
absorbing. There are no fantastic explanations for Catherine’s mar- 
vels; Jorgensen accepts them as did the eye-witnessing disciples. 
Never lacking narrative interest, the work portrays the life and spirit 
of Catherine with sympathy and keen understanding. V.M. 


The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by 
Dom Illtyd Trethowan and F. J. Sheed. 565 pp. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. $5.00. 


Because St. Bonaventure’s work cannot be interpreted reasonably 
without first studying his background, M. Gilson pictures for us a 
man steeped in the spirit of St. Francis and an ardent pupil of Alex- 
ander Hales ; a man who knew of Aristotle’s teaching, but who passed 
him by; a stout proponent of Augustinianism who was aware of the 
doctrines of Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, but thought them 
erroneous because they did not place Christ in the center of philos- 
ophy. For him, Christ is the hub; Christ is the means whereby the 
soul is united with God in ecstasy during this life and the means of 
eternal beatification. “A metaphysic of Christian contemplation— 
that is the final term towards which his thought tended. No title 
could have defined him more completely than that of Seraphic Doc- 
tor: for it marks at once the necessity of knowledge and its subordi- 
nation to the raptures of mysticism” (p. 86). 

According to Bonaventure, when we are examining an object 
which transcends human thought, we must both know and believe it 
at the same time and in the same sense. This is the cardinal point of 
his system. Philosophy was valuable only in so far as it could help 
the soul to ecstatic union with God. Philosophy which analyzed cre- 
ated things was of negligible value; the important point was their 
relation to God. Hence, for Bonaventure, there are only three main 
problems in philosophy: creation, exemplary causes, and the return 
to God by way of illumination; in other words, God considered as 
efficient cause, God as exemplary cause, God as final cause. 

Gilson turns his critical eye on the whole system of Bonaventure : 
the critique of natural philosophy; the evidence for God’s existence ; 
the ideas and divine knowledge; the power and will of God; creation ; 
universal analogy; the angels; inanimate and animate bodies; the 
human soul; intellectual and moral illumination; nature, grace and 
beatitude. Interwoven with the exposition of these points are erudite 
discussions of St. Thomas’ position which illumine the differences 
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between the two Doctors of the Church. Gilson states it very inci- 
sively with reference to the knowability of God’s existence: “The 
replies of one can only be adapted to the question formulated by the 
other if we adopt a point of view which belonged to neither of them” 
(p. 138). 

This book is a plea for a true understanding of Bonaventure. 
The Seraphic Doctor would not be so grossly misunderstood, says 
the author, if his work were viewed in its entirety. Two or three iso- 
lated stones from the edifice of his system will merely leave one un- 
certain and lead to false conjectures as to the architecture of the 
whole. To enter Bonaventure’s system, the pass-word of unaided 
reason is of no use; an act of faith alone will gain admittance. Of 
course, he does not confuse philosophy and theology, but he maintains 
that philosophy strictly as such is vitiated by its claim to separate 
existence. Because he was a mystic, Bonaventure systematized 
knowledge and being in terms of mysticism, and it is his mysticism 
which gave form and unity to his system. “St. Bonaventure’s doc- 
trine marks for us the culminating point of Christian mysticism and 
constitutes the completest synthesis it has ever achieved” (p. 494). 

J.M. 


The Future of Freedom. By Douglas Jerrold. 306 pp. Sheed & Ward, 

New York. $2.50. 

Many are the “crisis’’ books that have appeared in the last thirty 
years foretelling the radical transformation of Western Civilization, 
but none has more lucidly delineated the real issues at stake than 
Douglas Jerrold’s book of Christian political philosophy, The Future 
of Freedom. The contents of this work are very modestly referred 
to as “notes.” Yet, within the sixteen chapters, the author outlines 
“The Nature of Christian Civilization” (which was “the first free 
civilization known to history”), examines and refutes the arguments 
against it, probes into possible alternative panaceas which are offered 
for our present world-plight and then, after separate postscripts on 
the United States and Russia, crystalizes his aggregate thought into 
practical conclusions which are calculated to foster the swift resur- 
gence and reign of the Christian social order. 

The book is addressed chiefly to certain Christians who, eager 
to show their sympathy with the oppressed of the world, align them- 
selves with the opponents of Christianity on the assurance that the 
enemy will “find an unobtrusive place for the Churches in their new 
Utopia.” Among these Christians, Mr. Jerrold lists “the majority of 
devout Protestants of all races and a strong and sincere minority of 
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Catholics in the English-speaking countries and perhaps in Holland.” 
To these, lulled into believing, by constant repetition, that the issue 
today is a three-cornered battle between Communism, Fascism and 
middle-class Parliamentarianism (“the fagade erected before modern 
capitalism”), he poses the only vital question—can the Christian so- 
cial order be restored or is that civilization, which asserted for the 
first time the rights of human personality, which abolished slavery, 
which distinguished between spiritual and temporal power, 
which gave impartial justice, trial by jury, representative 
government and security of property, which safeguard the 
rights of the family and all the other uncountable blessings to man- 
kind, to be cast aside as so much junk? Is this Christian social or- 
der, which suffered “deliberate sabotage at the hands of men deluded 
by the doctrines of the Enlightenment,” to be overthrown? If it is, 
then the world will undoubtedly fall a prey to a state based on some 
one or all of “the three most powerful political conceptions of the new 
age; Egalitarian Communism on the Russian model; the planned 
Leisure state controlled by an irremovable bureaucracy, towards which 
England (and perhaps America) is unconsciously moving; and the 
theocratic Puritanism which has come near to triumph in Germany 
and has infected Catholic Italy.” 


Just how strong the author considers Communism to be, can be 
judged by his statement that “the energizing fallacies of Marxism 
are today Europe’s chief intellectual export” (p. 222). However, 
Russia, precisely because of its enormous size, will experience “the 
beginning of the end of its authority” when it is forced to order a 
general mobilization (p. 265). This political breakdown, though, is 
not to be desired in too short a time, for “the greatest tragedy the 
Church could suffer would be the sudden collapse of the present sys- 
tem in Russia” (p. 260). Gradual disintegration will come. ‘“Geog- 
raphy and history alike have determined that” (p. 271). What mat- 
ters, is the reconversion of Russia to Christianity, the start of which 
will soon be possible due to the “rapidly diminishing return of grati- 
fication and fulfilment” that the individual obtains from state worship 
and collective enterprises in the U.S.S.R. (p. 269). 


In regard to the second dominant political conception, Mr. Jer- 
rold points out that, just as at “the beginning of this century all the 
reformers talked of liberty,” now the so-called advanced parties—the 
Liberals, the Socialists, the Communists and the like urge the curtail- 
ment of liberty “on the plea of efficiency.” Leisure is the condition to 
be sought for—“a guaranteed maximum of secure idleness.” The 
small shop, the small business, the small trade union—all must go. 
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Amalgamation is the rule. Efficiency demands it. Ideas and notes 
must be pooled. Marriage laws must be “modernized,” families lim- 
ited and the unfit sterilized. Gradually, all power will be centralized 
in the hands of the “Planners” who control the Leisure state, and the 
slave who lives therein “will be well fed and perhaps better housed 
than is the free working-man today, but he will be none the less a 
slave” (p. 151). 


Concerning Fascism, the author has some very penetrating com- 
mentaries. “The essence of Fascism is a revolt from those forms of 
government which followed on the victory of the ideas of the French 
Revolution” (p. 155). It “takes its colour not from its aims but from 
its enmities. Primarily, and quite simply, Fascism offends our pride” 
(p. 155). Yet, he contends, English-speaking countries should under- 
stand and respect Fascism because it is nothing less than a manifesta- 
tion “of the old Covenanting spirit which had its home in Scotland, 
was borne across the Atlantic by the Pilgrim Fathers and is still today 
a powerful force in the United States and .... Great Britain” (p. 
242). Fascism in Italy, not a political but a spiritual manifestation, 
“is nothing less than the long deferred and sadly-needed | !!] flower- 
ing of the Puritan spirit in the Catholic South” (pp. 241-2). 

In order to prevent the Occident from succumbing to any of 
these three political ideas, Mr. Jerrold warns Christians that they 
must “insist on the fullest recognition of the Christian social order,” 
for “the future of Christian civilization, nothing less, is at issue;” 
that they have a “specific obligation to foster and guide opinion ;” 
and that they “must learn to grow accustomed to the sound of their 
own voices . . . in the forum and the market place.” The battle, 
he prophesies, “will be fought to a finish in the lifetime of many now 
living.” If Christianity is to continue to flourish as a civilization, it 
must triumph over these three dominant ideas. Only then will there 
come “a rebirth of freedom in those spheres of activity where men 
must be free if they are to be worthy citizens either of this world or 
the next.” 

Mr. Jerrold, like most Englishmen, has very definite views on 
the United States. But, unlike many of his countrymen, he is sound 
in the majority of his observations. Though fearful that this country 
“may become the home of a rigidly secularist civilization,” he sees 
here “a vigorous Catholic movement, which, as it becomes increas- 
ingly nationalized, may exercise a determining influence in a direction 
contrary to materialism.” He notes, too, that “the Christian social 
teaching fits the secular requirements of America like a glove,” thus 
making the country a “most fruitful field for Christian action.” Keen 
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and accurate statements like ‘““New York [is] a pearl of great political 
price contested by the Irish and the Jews” are to be found more fre- 
quently than highly improbable ones such as “Mr. Lewis’s Labour 
organization is likely to be the dominating force in American Politics 
for the next few years.” F.R. 


Anglicanism in Transition. By Humphrey J. T. Johnson. 245 pp. Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $2.25. 

Father Johnson, of the Birmingham Oratory, attempts, most 
successfully, “to sketch the salient features of contemporary and re- 
cent Anglican history as one who has seen the Church of England 
both from within and from without” (Preface). His work is char- 
acterized by objectivity and charitableness, but there are one or two 
passages which would not meet Anglican approval. Yet, on finishing 
it, one will either agree with him complacently or disagree without 
irritation. 

Although necessarily compressed, the book gives a comprehensive 
view. After sketching the historical development of the Anglican 
system, which is really the story of the Prayer Book and covers the 
times of Laud, Wesley and Newman, Father Johnson considers Mod- 
ernism and the Episcopacy of the Church of England. “It was after 
Modernism had received its coup de grace [the Encyclical Pascendi] 
in the Catholic Church that the cognate movement in the Church of 
England . . . entered upon its critical phase” (p. 74). The years 
through which the Church now passed were as critical as any in her 
history, but Archbishop Davidson’s diplomacy saved the day. The 
author closes this chapter on a gloomy note: “The clerical advocates 
of divorce, suicide and birth control, already with us, are but the pre- 
cursors of the paganized clergyman of tomorrow. . . .” (p. 96). 

After discoursing on “Prayer Book Reform’ and “The Free 
Churches and the East,” Father Johnson recounts the events leading 
up to the promulgation of the Bull Apostolice Cure and the aftermath 
of the Malines Conversations. At Malines, he says, Canterbury and 
Rome were closer than they ever will be again. This attempt to bring 
about corporate union failed, and since then the breach between the 
two has grown. Disagreements, not only on dogma, but on ethics, 
bar the way to unanimity. 

The concluding chapter of the book, considering the relation be- 
tween Church and State, stresses the spirit of compromise between 
the two. Decisions are framed by the Church with an eye to gaining 
the approval of the times. For example, birth control was condemned 
in 1920, but, in 1930, when public opinion had shifted, the clergy 
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shifted, too. But the blame, in larger part, is to be placed on the na- 
tion, “for a national Church cannot, if she is to remain national, re- 
fuse her spiritual ministrations to those who have only used the lib- 
erties conferred on them by the nation’s laws” (p. 218). 

Appended is the report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922, 
which, at times, differs greatly from the tone of Father Johnson. 

J.M. 


Communism and Man. By F. J. Sheed. 244 pp. Sheed & Ward, New 

York. $2.00. 

Catholicism, Communism and Dictatorship. By C. J. Eustace. 143 pp. 

Benziger Brothers, New York. $1.50. 

“Communism is almost never discussed calmly.” As if to give 
the lie to his all too true observation, Mr. Sheed has essayed to dis- 
cuss Communism, not “by weighing up the results of the Russian 
experiment,” but by disclosing the fundamental tenets of the system, 
and examining them in relation to sociological principles involved in 
the very nature of man. 

After dividing his work into four parts, treating of the Nature 
of Communism, Man, the Insufficiency of Man and the Remaking of 
Society, the author begins with an analysis of Marxian philosophy. 
“The study of Communism is the study of Karl Marx.” But Marx 
borrowed his whole philosophical framework from Hegel, whose dia- 
lectic has been the despair of less studious critics than Mr. Sheed. 
The Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis weaves ten- 
uously through Marx’s ideology, the content and terminology of 
which, especially the concept of motion as the existence form of mat- 
ter, present a fecund field for discussion. The author devotes a good 
half of his book to a sympathetic and pleasantly philosophical refuta- 
tion of Dialectical Materialism and its sociological consequences, the 
Economic Interpretation of History and the Theory of the Class 
War. The section on Man exposes a realistic but natural sociology, 
the limitations of which are shown in the part on the Insufficiency of 
Man. Man, raised to the supernatural state, needs supernatural aids 
to attain his beatitude. The “heaven on earth” humanism of Marx is 
rightly rejected because of its obvious failure to square with reality. 
In the concluding section, Mr. Sheed describes briefly the new social 
order which would remake a society torn asunder by the ravages of 
greedy Capitalists and Communists alike. “You can meet a vision 
only with a vision.” 

In attempting an investigation of Marxian philosophy in the light 
of traditional Catholic teaching, an author is prey to terminological 
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difficulties. For the most part, Mr. Sheed has avoided the pitfalls. 
However, it might be well if the precise meaning of Capitalism were 
made clear; similarly, “priests” (p. 128), and such statements as 
” man produces two sets of operations which have nothing in 
common” (p. 117), and “Suffering as such is not of necessity an evil” 
(p. 189). 

Communism and Man is not just a book to be read; it must be 
studied. The author has admirably succeeded in making Communism 
intelligible to Catholics and, we hope, has made Catholic social ideals 
more intelligible to Communists. These latter should read this book 
so unusually fair, a reasoned appeal to intelligences seeking a vision 
wholesomely real. 


In Catholicism, Communism and Dictatorship, C. J. Eustace ex- 
amines “the difficult problem of human solidarity” as viewed by Cath- 
olics, and appraises contemporary totalitarian movements that seek to 
solve it. The material for the essay has been gathered by a group of 
Catholic laymen working in study-clubs, and includes a number of 
diagrammatic sketches. 

Totalitarianism, “a form of authority which, in one manner or 
another, seeks to take charge of the total activity of men,” is the sub- 
ject first discussed. Fascism, Nazism and Communism are next 
arraigned and shown to share in the diabolism which has ever opposed 
the totalitarianism of God which, as the concluding chapter shows, 
can alone preserve the organic unity of mankind. 

While the book contains some very helpful thoughts on total- 
itarian forms of government, it suffers from a lack of unity. This 
defect is occasioned not only by too frequent digressions, but also by 
rapid changes of viewpoint, undefined terms and a tendency to dismiss 
opposition on the not too patent charge of being diabolic. 

The author’s repeated appeal for a return to spiritual unity to 
oppose the materialism of the dictators is most important, and should 
encourage interested study groups to work out the theory more in 
detail. A.M.R. 


Naturalism in American Education. By Rev. Geoffrey O’Connell, Ph.D. 

310 pp. Benziger Bros., New York. $2.75. 

For the past few years the system of education current in Amer- 
ican secular schools has been under continual fire. Many of its op- 
ponents have attacked its procedure, others have decried its curric- 
ulum, but few have criticized its vitals—its philosophy. 

Realizing the need for an exposé of the philosophy of education 
adhered to by many of the most influential educators in America, 
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Doctor O’Connell has written Naturalism in American Education. 
His thesis, substantiated throughout by convincing proof, is that Nat- 
uralism, “the attitude of mind characteristic of all systems of thought 
which deny the existence of an order transcending nature and sense- 
experience and confine the explanation of reality to the general view- 
point that nature contains the normal and only final answer to all 
philosophical problems,” is the philosophy espoused by Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Rugg, Thorndike and many other leaders in the educational 
field. When it is realized that Naturalism denies the supernatural, 
the divine foundation of morality, and holds that man is the product 
of nature, one can easily see the effect such a philosophy would have 
in education. 

The construction of the work is most logical. After discussing 
Naturalism and its history, the author depicts the thought and influ- 
ence of Naturalism’s leading exponents, Dewey and his disciples. He 
closes with an exposition of Naturalism’s influence in teachers’ train- 
ing schools and its incompatibility with Christianity. Lucid and 
forceful, the book should do much to make Americans aware of the 
fundamental fallacies of many of their educators. J.A.Q. 


Literature, the Leading Educator. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 278 pp. 

Longmans, Green, New York. $3.00. 

During the past few decades, the study of the classics has been 
forced to yield its ancient place of honor in the curriculum to scien- 
tific and vocational courses. Observant educators are now realizing 
that this neglect of classical literature is responsible for many of the 
patent defects in modern education. Among the twenty-four papers 
included in Literature, the Leading Educator, we find a forceful pres- 
entation of the case for classical studies and a demonstration of their 
superiority over modern innovations. 

“Expression,” writes Father Donnelly, “is the test of all knowl- 
edge as well as the guarantee of an educated mind.” Literature, 
studied as the art of expression, has been and still is the instrument 
which best teaches the student self-expression. In the traditional 
method defended by Father Donnelly, the entire curriculum is sub- 
ordinated to the study and appreciation of the best in Greek, Latin 
and English literature. The student’s own compositions, original but 
based on the classical models, are the flower of this mind-nourishing 
contact with the masters. The facts learned in minor and subordinate 
courses are regarded as the material to be employed by the student in 
composition. In the author’s opinion, composition should be required 
for college entrance, and original work should be honored with the 
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same degrees now awarded for research work embodied in theses and 
dissertations. 

There are a few papers in the collection, for example, “The Trag- 
ic Element in Sophocles’ King Oedipus” and “Homeric Litotes,” 
which deal with special literary problems and are of interest only to 
experts. The other papers have a much wider appeal than these tech- 
nical discussions, which might have been omitted without violating 
the unity of the work. 

Thirty-six years as teacher and writer have made Father Don- 
nelly an authority in education who must be heard with thoughtful 
attention. These papers are written with the enthusiasm that begets 
interest, the knowledge that earns respect, the conviction that wins 
disciples. Students as well as teachers will profit by the information 
and inspiration to be found here. Parents too, for the benefit of their 
children, would do well to weigh the evidence here given for the prac- 
tical worth of a classical education. A.O’C. 


An American Woman. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. 272 pp. America Press, 
New York. $2.00. 


Leonard Feeney, S.J., has made his debut as a biographer. An 
American IV’oman is a remarkably refreshing life of Elizabeth Seton, 
the foundress of the Sisters of Charity in America. Never dull, the 
book captivates its reader by a combination of historical data, Catholic 
doctrine and Father Feeney’s personal observations on a variety of 
subjects. 

Elizabeth Seton certainly lived. Wife, mother, sister and foun- 
dress, she has left an indelible mark upon American religious life. 
Born in 1774 amidst comfortable surroundings, she became a much 
sought-after belle of New York society. When not quite twenty 
years old, she won the heart of William Seton by her beauty, charm 
and vivacity. Elizabeth’s friends may well have thought that her 
life was a complete and satisfactory one with a loving husband, five 
adoring children and sufficient wealth. But God had other plans. 
Much of the family wealth was lost. Inner religious struggles began 
to harass her mind. Finally, when her husband’s health rapidly de- 
clined, a trip to Italy was undertaken. Still more did suffering press 
upon her, for, disembarking in Italy, the Setons were detained in a 
quarantine station. Here, the privation of proper medical attention 
did much to hasten the death of William Seton. After her husband’s 
death, Elizabeth spent some time in Italy where Catholicity made a 
deep impression upon her. But it was not until her return to New 
York and after much prayer that she was finally received into the 
Church in March, 1805. From this point onward, Father Feeney 
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paints the life of Elizabeth with rapid but brilliant strokes. After the 
manner of an essayist rather than that of an historian, he shows how 
this widow became the foundress of the Sisters of Charity in America. 
The author’s comments scattered throughout the book have the 
same sparkling humor and vibrant characteristics that made Fish on 
Friday so fascinating, though one wonders whether they should find 
place in a biography. His description of a Catholic Sister should be 
read and reread. C.B. 


The Faith in Practice. By Philip Hughes. 276 pp. Longmans, Green, 

New York. $2.00. 

The author of this book tells us that “it is primarily addressed 
to those who already believe and are instructed in Christian Doctrine, 
and its aim is to recall the chief truths of that doctrine in so far as 
they have any relation to man’s spiritual life.” We feel that he has 
fulfilled his purpose admirably well. 

The book is divided into five parts, the first of which treats of 
creation, the Fall, the Redemption, the founding and nature of the 
Church. Father Hughes has an unusual capacity for the clear and 
succinct expression of profound ideas, and it shows up especially 
well in these opening pages, for instance, in his words on the Trinity. 
The second and third parts deal with our supernatural destiny and or- 
ganism, and the sources of the “new life” they imply, namely, the 
Sacraments. There is nothing really new in these sections, but the 
subject matter is treated more fully and in a more matter-of-fact 
fashion than is usual in books of this nature. Still, the superfluous 
is avoided and the text remains fresh and interesting. 

We consider the fourth part, treating of the practice of the su- 
pernatural virtues, the best in the book. Following the general outline 
of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica, which is often referred to, the 
nature and obligations of each of the theological and moral virtues 
are taken up in turn, as also are the vices that must be avoided. And 
all this is done in so clear and complete a manner that the needs of the 
average layman are readily served. The book ends with some wise 
admonitions in regard to prayer. 

In a word, we consider this book as clear, complete and accurate 
a statement of Christian doctrine and morality as is to be found in 
any volume of its size and nature. M.O’B. 


Belief in God. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 
180 pp. Herder, St. Louis. $1.75. 


It is a generally recognized fact that the printed word lacks the 
fire and vigour of the spoken word. This explains why, only too 
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often, the best of sermons make for extremely dull reading. Hence 
it is a real pleasure to come across a book of sermons, as the one under 
review, that preserves, in no small part, the life and feeling of the 
spoken word. This English translation of Monsignor Toth’s work, 
Belief in God, consists of a course of fifteen sermons on Faith in 
which Christian belief and pagan unbelief are taken apart, criticized 
and examined from almost every conceivable angle. 

Monsignor Toth, Professor at the University of Budapest and 
one of Europe’s most gifted pulpit orators, has a positive genius for 
exposing doctrine in the light of new problems and changing condi- 
tions, and for exposing new problems and changing conditions in the 
light of ancient doctrine. He makes liberal use of the findings of 
modern science and, in applying these facts to Christian belief, Mon- 
signor Toth’s powers of expansion become truly magnificent. 
Throughout all his sermons, he weaves interesting anecdotes and apt 
illustrations that contribute, we believe, not a little to the success of 
his work. V.G. Agotai is to be congratulated for the fine translation. 

N.W. 
wy to Christ. By Alban Goodier, S.J. 170 pp. Kenedy, New York. 

Outstanding among the writers who take as their objective that 
of making Christ not only known, but also loved and emulated, is the 
Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S. J. His two masterpieces on the Public 
Life, and on the Passion and Death of Our Lord will long be read 
with delight and profit both for the knowledge they impart and the 
love they enkindle. In his companion volume to those two books, 
what might be sterile apologetics or speculative exegesis becomes, in 
the hands of the saintly Archbishop, a living and inspiring study of 
the testimony of those who knew Christ and of the claims of Christ 
Himself. 

After the manner of St. Luke the Evangelist, the author bases 
his evidence on the word of “those who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses.” The first to take the witness-stand is St. John the Apostle. 
“None more than John emphasized the living fact of Jesus Christ the 
living Man; . . . yet none more than he, with the clear vision of 
the mystic, proclaimed the Godhead, absolute and without equivoca- 
tion, of the Man he loved.” The aged Zachary is the next to testify. 
He had been mute, but now he speaks: “. it is the turning point 
from the old to the new; it is the summing up of the past, and the 
first definite insight into the future.” Our Lady pronounces again her 
inspired Magnificat. All Nazareth and Galilee, the hidden life and 
the public ministry proclaim Him the God-Man; and then the Twelve, 
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through Peter their spokesman, profess their faith: “Thou art Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” Even Pontius Pilate is brought to the 
stand, and he, quite in spite of himself, can call Him naught but King. 
Christ Himself is last to testify and throughout five chapters of the 
book Christ’s claims are recalled along with the substantiating proofs 
He offered an incredulous people. There is nothing purely exegetical 
about the author’s scriptural interpretation. He follows the best rec- 
ognized scripture scholars of the day. We have never seen a more 
thorough, popular exposition of the scriptural foundation for the 
thesis concerning the Divinity of Christ. Gf. 


Death Solves Nothing. By Margaret Sothern. 272 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $2.50. ; 
When Communism enters the life of Sophia von Kutulinska in 


the person of the man she loves, it does not settle itself down in native 
soil, for Sophia is not of the requisite genre. While Catholicism, not 
a vibrant force in her, affords little protection, neither is she driven 
by any forceful political tenets. But poverty and the oppression of 
Nazi Germany turn Sophia into a willing tool for an agent of the Ko- 
mintern, Fiador Ivanovitch, in whose culture and suavity she finds 
refreshing society and a reminder of her family’s lost prosperity. 

Despite her abilities and aspirations, Sophia is forced to work 
in an aeroplane factory where her employers are as brutally imper- 
sonal as the governmental monster they serve. One of the humilia- 
tions Sophia suffers at their hands is enrollment in the Nazi Party to 
save the job she needs so badly. Resentment mounts in her as she 
sees a kindly Jew persecuted; and, when her own mother is victim- 
ized by bureaucratic red-tape, the resentment levels off into a lasting 
bitterness. Sophia, quite by chance, is entrusted with the typing of 
confidential military reports, copies of which she makes for her Com- 
munist lover. After serving under the red flag she is ultimately dis- 
illusioned and brought back to faith. 

Death Solves Nothing fails to keep pace with a timely and in- 
teresting background. However, the author’s restraint lends a note 
of authenticity which helps counterbalance some stiff dialogue and 
unconvincing characterizations. Q.S. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Today, when hurrying but discriminating readers snatch all that is 
best in digests and surveys from newsstand and bookstore, it is a pleasant 
discovery to find such a book as A Second Sheed and Ward Survey fitting 
itself so admirably into the modern literary scheme. Offering a selection 
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of representative passages from sixty-six books, it presents all that is best 
in current and contemporary literature and affords the reader an oppor- 
tunity to browse briefly but delightfully in such varied fields of literary 
endeavour as Criticism, History, Fiction, Biography, Philosophy and The- 
ology. With a variety of subject matter sponsored by such literary 
notables as Christopher Dawson, Henri Ghéon, Maisie Ward, G. K. Ches- 
terton, Margaret Yeo and Christopher Hollis (to mention but a few of 
them), this Second Sheed and Ward Survey, from the first page to the last, 
challenges the reader to find, if possible, a dull moment. Pathos and 
humor, the dramatic and the ludicrous, heroic sanctity and ordinary good- 
ness all combine to make sustained interest, not an unattainable ideal, but 
an ever present fact. If one is looking for contrast and variety, for ma- 
turity of thought and expression, they will most certainly be found within 
the covers of this book. (Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50). 


The Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, New York, is one of 
the most important communities of Sisters in America. The history, con- 
stitutions, personnel and activities of this community form the subject 
matter for The Daughters of St. Dominic on Long Island, by Father 
Eugene Crawford. After narrating in summary fashion the early history 
of Long Island, the author refers to the original motherhouse, Holy Cross 
Convent, Ratisbon, pictures the early days of that famous institute and 
introduces Mother Benedicta Bauer, the moving spirit behind the ad- 
venture in America. In 1853, four bewildered pioneer Sisters of this Con- 
gregation arrived in New York and, after a period of distressing uncer- 
tainty, settled in Williamsburg. Now, only eighty-five years later, there 
are over a thousand of these Sisters laboring zealously in seventy institu- 
tions in the Diocese of Brooklyn, three in the Archdiocese of New York 
and several in the Diocese of San Juan and Ponce, Puerto Rico. Father 
Crawford has written an interesting account of Holy Cross, interweaving 
a good portion of local and national history. He closes his study with an 
examination of the constitution and the novitiate life of the Congregation. 
Appended are valuable critical notes, an extensive bibliography and a 
complete index. (Benziger Bros., New York. $3.50). 

Tractatus de Ordine FF. de Poenitentia S. Dominici di F. Tommaso 
da Siena is the twenty-first volume of the series entitled: Fontes Vitae S. 
Catherinae Senensis Historici, which is being edited by M. Hyacinth Laurent, 
O.P., and Dr, Francis Valli. Developing the general theme of the series, 
namely, the life, writings and times of Catherine Benincasa, this volume 
contains the tract of Thomas of Siena and treats of the origin, approba- 
tion and confirmation of St. Dominic’s Order of Penance, the Third Order. 
In the introduction, Father Laurent gives a brief synopsis of the founding 
of the Third Order, discoursing on the many extant documents pertaining 
to it and placing particular emphasis on the above-mentioned tract of 
Thomas of Siena. (Sansoni, Firenzo. L.50). 

Father Walter Gumbley, O.P., lends the weight of his historical author- 
ity to the cause of Mother Margaret H Hallahan, seconding the efforts of the 
Commission investigating the heroism of the virtues of this Dominican 
Third Order Sister, foundress of the English Congregation of St. Catherine 
of Siena. In summary style, Father Gumbley brings up to date Mother 
Drane’s classic biography of this zealous apostle of Mary’s Rosary. There 
is nothing of the marvelous explicitly mentioned, but the brochure leaves 
the reader with strong suspicions of the miraculous. Orphaned in 1812, 
a month before her tenth birthday, the future Superioress began those 
twenty-seven years of domestic service which trained her, by patient and 
persevering submission to harshness and hardship on all sides, to be a 
perfect leader. In 1841 came the call to the Dominican Sisterhood and 
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the opportunity to form a small group of religious social workers. At- 
tracted by her energy and zeal, numerous pious women joined her and 
in time many foundations were established. In 1859, Father Jandel, Mas- 
ter-General of the Dominican Order, appointed her the Prioress Provincial 
of the Congregation she had founded. (S. Walker, Leicestershire, Eng. ¥%). 

A Handmaid of the Holy Rosary is the life story of Mother Mary 
Alphonsus Danil Rattas (1843-1927), foundress of the first religious con- 
gregation for Arab girls. Translated from the German of Benedict Stolz, 
O.S.B., by Natalie Bevenot, the biography of this holy Sister is offered in 
a simple and interesting manner. In a series of visions to Mary Alphonsus, 
the Blessed Virgin made known her desire to have a congregation of the 
Rosary founded. With the assistance of Canon Joseph Tannus, chancellor 
of the Latin Patriarchate of Jerusalem, the rules of the institute were 
drawn up and the first foundation was made in July, 1880. Mother Mary 
was never the superior of the congregation she founded. She died on the 
feast of the Annunciation, 1927, as the sisters, gathered about her bedside, 
finished the fourteenth mystery of the Fosary. Her life marks another page 
of triumph in the history of the Rosary (Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50). 

The reception given to Father John A. O’Brien’s Faith of Millions has 
already required the printing of a second edition. (Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Ind. $1.50, paper $1.00). 

The Most Reverend J. F. Noll, D.D., subjects the entire artificial Birth 
Control theory to a careful analysis in A Cathechism on Birth Control. 
The social, economic, and medical aspects receive special emphasis. The 
statements of an imposing array of non-Catholic authorities are utilized 
in rejecting the pseudo-scientific arguments of the Birth Control propa- 
gandists. Recognized leaders of the medical profession are especially 
vigorous in their unqualified condemnation of all the known methods of 
contraception. The booklet is well adapted for study-club use and should 
prove of great value in meeting the arguments of Birth Control protago- 
nists. Although a small book, it is one of the most valuable on this im- 
portant subject. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $0.50; 
paper, $0.15 

A very interesting and highly exciting story dealing with the adven- 
tures of several boys in the Himalayas is told by R. A. Welfle, S.J. Al- 
though the wide-ranging experiences narrated in Blood on the Mountain 
are captivating, they are, at times, hardly plausible. (Benziger Bros., 
New York. $1.25). 

THEOLOGY: Father Peter Lumbreras, O.P., has issued another volume 
of the series entitled: Praelectiones Scholasticae in Secundam Partem D. 
Thomae. The prominent Dominican theologian offers, in De Justitia (2a 2ae, 
qq. 57-122), a scholarly treatise on the most excellent of the moral virtues. In 
dealing with his subject, he follows closely the procedure of the Summa. One 
of the many pleasing features of the work is the explanations of the various 
questions under discussion and the brief outlines of the points to be proved. 
This arrangement helps to eliminate a good deal of searching through the text 
in an effort to understand the precise meaning of the terms and propositions 
under consideration. To one unfamiliar with the works of St. Thomas, Father 
Lumbreras is an eminently capable instructor in the method and doctrine of 
the Angelic Doctor. (Angelicum, Rome). 

In the third volume of Institutiones Theologicae Moralis ad Norman 
Juris Canonici, Father Seraphinus a Loiano, O.M.Cap., offers a complete 
treatise on justice. The first section of the work is devoted to the virtue 
and its opposite, the second and third to contracts and the obligations of 
clerics and religious. One of the main objectives of the author’s /nstitutiones 
is to correlate various theological conclusions and the present legislation 
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of the Code. Worthy of commendation in this generally excellent work is 
the use of prenotes, a most helpful, time-saving and.even patience-saving 
device. The one fault to be found is the bulkiness of the: volume. (Mari- 
etti, Turin. L.40). 


APOLOGETICS: The current Proceedings of the National Catecheti- 
cal Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine are comprised of 
articles on the varied activities of the society. The work of teachers and 
parents, clergy and laity, the endeavors of organized societies and in- 
dividuals in the work of promulgating Christian doctrine is completely 
treated. Written by the leaders, both clerical and lay, of Catholic Action 
in America, these papers are both authoritative and mature. Two articles 
on the problem arising from Catholic students’ attendance at secular col- 
leges, one by Archbishop McNicholas, the other by Father George Johnson, 
Nye soy” important and timely. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 

A compendium of dogmatic and moral theology suited to the capa- 
bilities of the ordinary layman may be found in Radio Replies. The book 
consists of fifteen hundred and eighty-eight questions and answers gath- 
ered from a five-year series of “Question Box” programs given from the 
Catholic Broadcasting Station, 2 S M, Sydney, Australia. Father Rumble, 
the author, a convert from Anglicanism, has logically arranged the hetero- 
geneous difficulties submitted to him and has answered them briefly and 
adequately. This manual of Christian Doctrine has already brought many 
sheep into the fold and is of inestimable value for the Catholic who desires 
to give a reason for the faith that is in him. The Australian edition has 
been revised for American readers by Father Charles Mortimer Carty. 
(Cathedral Press, St. Paul, Minn. $0.50). 


SCRIPTURE: The seventh edition of Janssens-Morandi’s Introductio 
Biblica has just been issued. The subjects usual to such a manual are 
treated with a thoroughness and timeliness that make the book complete 
and adequate. The chapter on the authenticity of the Sacred Books, deal- 
ing with all the important problems on the subject, should prove invaluable 
to the scripture student. Added notes on the customs of the Hebrews, 
the history of interpretation, and the Messianic prophecies are given in 
three appendices. (Marietti, Turin. L.14). 


CANON LAW: To the difficult and involved study of penal law, Dr. 
Christophorus Berutti, O.P., of Fribourg University, has contributed a work 
that shows profundity of thought and skill in presentation. With a well-or- 
dered arrangement, the author of De Delictis et Poenis, the sixth volume of 
Institutiones Juris Canonici, has endeavored to introduce the student to the 
fundamental philosophy of penal law, not only by acquainting him with an 
aalysis of the canons of the new code, but also by tracing their history in the 
old legislation. It is to be regretted, however, that he has limited his biblio- 
graphy to Latin and Italian works and thereby overlooked the many excellent 
Canon Law studies of the Catholic University of America. (Marietti, Turin. 
L.18). 

The Compendium Juris Canonici, compiled by M. A. Coronata, O.M.Cap., 
is rather an abridgement in two complete volumes of the previous and well 
known Institutiones Juris Canonici by the same author. It is a work of con- 
siderable erudition, marked by clarity of expression and simplicity of style. 
The careful treatment of controverted questions, the difficulties and solutions 
proposed, the innumerable documents and wide range of sources will readily 
interest everyone.concerned with the law of the Church. (Marietti, Turin. L.70). 


PHILOSOPHY: Following the method used in the previous three vol- 
umes of the Cursus Philosophicus seu Objectum Cumulata Collectio, Father 
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Caesare Carbone has edited a fourth volume entitled Psychologia. In the 
first section of the work, he proposes difficulties to the existence and na- 


ture of potencies, their objects, their operation, etc., and solves them in & 
the Scholastic manner. The second section is devoted to arguments on the j 
true nature of man. Although not suited to the capacity of beginners, the 
book should be valuable to the serious student and the professor. A de- 


tailed index would contribute much to the volume’s usefulness. (Marietti, 
Turin. 


LITURGY: De Sacris Functionibus Episcopo Celebrante, Assistente, 
Absente, is the third volume of a series dealing with the ceremonies of the 
Roman rite. In the first two sections, Aloysius Moretti explains the rubrics 
for the different liturgical seasons and the special rubrics for more solemn 
feasts. He goes into great detail and even diagrams the positions of the 
ministers during some of the various ceremonies. In the third and last 
section, he treats briefly and lucidly of the functions of Bishops and of the 
rubrics involved during such ceremonies as the entrance into their dioceses, 
canonical visitations, diocesan synods and provincial councils. An alpha- 
betical index, and a table listing the relevant decrees of the Sacred Con- 
gregation and the canons referred to in the body of the work make this 
work complete. (Marietti, Turin. L.30). 


DEVOTIONAL: Father R. P. Rambaud, O.P., a spiritual writer of 
authority, furnishes his readers with another valuable work in Notre Christ 
Jesus. Before commencing his series of pen portraits of Jesus, the French 
theologian bids his readers to avow “that our knowledge of Him is still 
very superficial.” To make Christ better known, the author begins with 
an essay on the Word Eternal and then proceeds through fifty-two brief 
but powerful analyses of the varied aspects of our Lord’s life before and 
after the Incarnation. He concludes with a treatment of Jesus as the 
Sovereign Judge. Such titles as the Child of Nazareth, Jesus the Worker, 
the Orator, the Friend of Children, the Persecuted, the Emmanuel, the 
Social Benefactor and the Perpetual Present suggest the diversity of 
aspects that the writer nicely weaves together to form a composite of the 
great personality of Jesus Christ. The work displays a deep familiarity 
with the Scriptures, tradition and the liturgy. All of this learning is set q 
off to good advantage by a simple, fluid style, at its best when Pére 
Rambaud appends his delightful meditations on our modern problems. 
(Vitte, Paris. 21 fr.). 

The foreword to St. Albertus Magnus states that “the following es- 
Says are an attempt on the part of his Brethren to give a more detailed 
presentation of the traits of the Saint.” By a judicious selection and well- 
conceived arrangement of material, Father H. M. Wilms, O.P., and his 
colleagues have succeeded in portraying the peculiar fitness of Saint Albert 
as a practical model for modern Catholics. His consecration of himself to 
God is traced through intensive study of Man and of Nature to the con- 
templation of God; his dedication of himself to the service of men is 
shown as the fruit of that contemplation manifesting itself in the ceaseless 
apostolic labors of preaching and teaching. The development of these 
two points serves to show how admirably Albert lived the Dominican ideal ; 
of contemplata aliis tradere. This fruitful source of meditation, translated and t 
edited by the Dominican Sisters of St. Albertus College, is written in a pleasing 
style and enhanced by several attractive cuts. (St. Catherine’s Press, Racine, 
Wisc. $1.00). 

With the recent widespread devotion to the sufferings of the Blessed 
Mother, the translation by F. J. Sheed of Charles Journet’s Our Lady of 
Sorrows makes a timely appearance. The treatises on the Seven Dolors 
and the brief exposition of the sorrow of separation are free from senti- 
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mentality. The Dolors are considered as a means “by which love of Mary 
is brought to a higher and higher pitch; ... Jesus wounded Mary’s love 
afresh each time to bring to a more burning intensity the flame of the 
supernatural charity that bound them.” The three scholarly appendices 
to the book are worthy of note. The first treats of the iconography, his- 
tory and liturgy of Our Lady’s Compassion; Mary, Co-Redemptrix, is 
presented in the second; the third is largely a presentation of Cardinal 
Cajetan’s teaching on “The Swoon.” (Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.00). 

In Heart to Heart, a prayer book gleaned from the writings of Car- 
dinal Newman by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., the reader will find the es- 
sence of prayer. In this scholarly selection chosen from the personal devo- 
tions of the renowned writer and preacher, the pure love of a great soul 
is reflected. The Holy Trinity, Our Lord’s Sufferings, The Risen Saviour, 
The Holy Ghost, The Eucharist, The Blessed Virgin, Purgatory, Confession 
and the Saints are the groupings within which the editor has placed in 
splendid fashion varied aspirations and meditations. In the many pages 
devoted to Our Lord’s Sacred Passion excellent food for short meditations 
may be found. The simplicity of the prayers to the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment and to Our Lady will enable the clergy and the laity alike to appre- 
ciate deeply God’s love in the Eucharist and the dignity of the Mother of 
Christ. The translations of the hymns of the Breviary will prove helpful 
to those active in the liturgical movement. To those who desire to pray 
better, which means to love more, a glimpse into the childlike soul of 
Newman as reflected in Heart to Heart will be most profitable. (America 
Press, New York. $2.00). 

Now available is the November volume of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
edited, revised and supplemented by Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., with 
Donald Attwater supplying the text of the narrative. This volume presents 
the lives of many well known Saints; for example, Martin of Tours, Albert 
the Great, Elizabeth of Hungary, Cecilia and John of the Cross. November 
also is rich in the saints of Ireland, England and France. Most interesting 
and instructive are the accounts given of All Saints, All Souls and the 
Presentation of Our Blessed Lady. It should be noted that Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres (November 5) was a Dominican Tertiary only for a time; 
he later became a laybrother. (Kenedy & Sons, New York). 

In presenting his little work, Peace, Father Lasance adds another fine 
book to the already large number of his instructional and devotional works. 
Here Father Lasance has gathered a collection of instructions, exhorta- 
tions and prayers, all having as their object the peace of the individual 
with God, self and neighbor. The main sources, Scripture, Augustine, 
Teresa, Ignatius Loyola, Newman, speak for themselves. The book is en- 
hanced by attractive pictures and short, appropriate selections from 
ee Cowper, Goldsmith and Proctor. (Benziger Bros., New 

ork). 

According to Peter Wachter, O.S.B., meditation is made easy by asking 
oneself questions and finding the answers in one’s heart. Employing this 
method and dividing the matter into four parts—adoration, thanksgiving, 
reparation and petition—the author has developed many beautiful medita- 
tions. However, the chief merit of his book, At the Fountains of Living 
Waters, is not the method it proposes but the noble and inspiring thoughts 
it offers. (Benziger Bros., New York). 

The followers of the poetry of Sister Eleanor, C.S.C., will find her 
latest collection very enjoyable. Some of the poems which have previously 
appeared in several leading Catholic periodicals have been included in 
Love Folds Her Wings. The refreshing distinctiveness of most of these 
verses makes itself felt even in familiar themes. (Benziger Bros., New 
York. $1.25). 
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Fr. Francis LeBuffe, S.J., has issued his third meditation booklet in 
the As It Is Written series under the title Infancy-Hidden Life. In his 
work, the author suggests thoughts for meditation which are based on the 
early period of Christ’s life. (America Press, New York. >. 

A Way of the Cross for Sisters is a new series of meditations com- 
posed by Father Eugene Crawford ($0.25). The Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul present a small but complete booklet of devotions in the 
Miraculous Medal Prayer Manual.. It contains the history of the devotion, 
prayers for Mass, novena devotions and the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. (Benziger Bros., New York. $0.20). 


PAMPHLETS: The Queen’s Work presents a biography of St. Peter 
Canisius, God’s Man of Affairs, by Herbert Kramer, S.M., and the second 
series of Pondering in Our Hearts, by Father LeBuffe, S.J. Following the 
“second method” of St. Ignatius, this latter pamphlet contains a series of 
meditations based on the gospels for important feasts. (St. Louis, Mo. 
Each 0.10). 

Our Sunday Visitor Press offers two interesting pamphlets by Father 
John O’Brien of the University of Illinois. Can America Stay Out of War 
decries the possibility of another war and gives eight steps which America 
must take to maintain her neutrality. The Church and A Living Wage is 
a resume of Catholic doctrine on this important problem. Three other 
Sin sg are published by the same press: God’s Year and the Church’s 

Year, by Father T. J. Brennan, which employs thoughts suggested by the 
natural and liturgical cycles to increase devotion; Training Your Child, 
by Father S. J. Mauer, which presents Christian reflections on parenthood 
and valuable psychological information for guiding children from infancy 
to maturity (Ea. $0.10); and a little biography of Jerome Jaeger, trans- 
lated from the German by Father George Jaeger. The exemplary life of this 
saintly layman is depicted in his activities as engineer, soldier, bank presi- 
dent and representative in the Prussian Diet. (Huntington, Ind. $0.15). 

Father W. J. McGarry, S.J., has written a short tratise on The Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Appended is a nearly exhaustive English bibliography 
for Study Clubs (America Press, New York. $0.10). 

A digest of John Farrow’s study of the martyr of Molokai has been 
made by Msgr. Victor Day under the title Father Damien. In a few pages, 
the author presents the outstanding events in the life of the Apostle of 
the Lepers. Social workers should receive inspiration from the reading 
of the biography of this chosen one of God who did not hesitate to lay 
down his life for his friends. “May the peoples of the earth admire the 
aa repaid XIII. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 

n 

A Eucharistic Lily, by Father Celestine Kapsner, O.S.B., is the life- 
story of a young Austrian girl, Mary Lichtenegger, who died but a few 
years ago. Born on the sixth of August, 1906, this young girl captivated all 
by her spiritual charm and did much for the supernatural growth of her 
parish. Not in the exercise of any individual virtue, but in the fidelity 
with which she modestly strove to live a perfect life, should she be re- 
garded as an example for our modern youth. (St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn. $0.10). 

PL AYS: A play in three acts by Hardie Albright, All the Living, ‘is a 
plea for the intelligent treatment of mental cases (French, New York. 
$1.50). Prologue to Glory, by E. P. Conkle, is a play in eight scenes which 
is based on the New Salem Years of Abraham Lincoln (French. $0.75). 
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The Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province extend 
Cloister their sympathy to the Rev. D. E. Casey on the death of his 
Sympathy sister; to Bro. Gerald Crombie on the death of his father; 

and to the Revs. L. S. Cannon, J. R. Gillis and Bro. Michael 
James Clancy on the death of their mothers. 


On June 23, the Very Rev. Provincial, T. S. McDermott, 
The observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to 
Provincial the priesthood by celebrating a Solemn Mass of thanks- 

giving in the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City. 
The Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuiness, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., was 
present as the representative of the clergy of his diocese. The Right 
Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New York 
and pastor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, attended as the personal representa- 
tive of His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes. Dominican priors and 
pastors, as well as heads of various religious orders from many sections 
of the United States, were present on this occasion. From Vatican City 
came a cablegram from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 


The Council of the Province has approved the publication 
The of a new speculative philosophical and theological quarterly, 
Thomist The Thomist. The first number of the review will appear in 

the Spring of 1939 and will be published by Sheed and 
Ward. The contributors to this publication will be the Fathers of the 
Province of St. Joseph, as well as other outstanding scholars in America 
and abroad. 


A National Convention of the Blackfriars Guild under the 
The chairmanship of the Rev. John A. Randall was held in the 
Blackfriars Music Hall of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 

July 27 and 28. Delegates were present from the Chapters 
in Washington, D. C., Providence, R. I, Madison, Wis., Twin Cities, Minn., 
Rochester, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Mandan, N. D. At this convention were also present members of the 
clergy and laity interested in making the stage a medium for inculcat- 
ing Catholic principles. At the general session on July 27, Dr. Roy Defer- 
rari of the Catholic University delivered an address of welcome to the dele- 
gates, and the Rev. Ignatius Smith in a keynote address spoke on “Black- 
friarism.” Other speakers included the Revs. T. F. Carey and Urban 
Nagle, whose topics were respectively, “Publicity” and “The Future.” The 
delegates elected the following officers: the Rev. Urban Nagle, 
Director-General; the Rev. J. S. Randall and Mr. Norman Griffin, As- 
sistant Directors-General; and the Rev. J. B. Larnen, Secretary and 
Treasurer. For their singular service to the Guild, the Revs. T. F. Carey, 
W. A. Murtaugh, and J. B. Larnen were elected to the Executive Board 
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of the Guild. Both national and local problems in dramatic organization 
and maintenance were discussed at the convention and a definite program 
for the individual chapters was adopted; a tentative national constitution 
was also adopted. 


The annual summer novena in honor of St. Jude Thaddeus 
In Our was held in conjunction with a novena to St. Anne, July 
Parishes 18-26, in the Church of St. Pius, Chicago, Ill. The Rev. J. J. 

McLarney, President of Aquinas College High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the Rev. Justin McManus of the retreat band con- 
ducted the novena. 

The Rev. L. E. Hughes, entered upon his duties as pastor of St. 
Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich., on August 14. Father Hughes is the 
national director of the Third Order of St. Dominic and the founder of the 
Blessed Martin Guild. For fifteen years he has been editor of The Torch, 
and through his efforts it has attained a prominent place in the ranks of 
the Catholic Press. 

The Rev. V. R. Burnell, pastor of the Church of St. Pius, has been 
delegated to represent the Province of St. Joseph at the General Chapter 
to be held at Rome from September 16 to October 1. The Very Rev. J. W. 
Owens, Prior of St. Rose Priory, will accompany Father Burnell as Socius. 

The transfer of parishes in Louisiana, formerly held by the Dominican 
Fathers of Holy Rosary Province, to the Dominican Fathers of St. Joseph’s 
Province was made by the Master General and his Council after his re- 
turn to Rome last April from a recent visit to New Orleans. The following 
Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province have been assigned to the newly acquired 
parishes in Louisiana: St. Anthony’s, New Orleans, the Revs. G. R. 
Scholz, pastor, R. E. Kavanah, T. A. Townsend, J. N. Walsh, F. A. Fox, 
L. A. Smith, F. D. Newman, W. J. Bresnahan, and Bro. Louis Bertrand 
Boucher ; the Revs. J. B. Walsh, E. A. Vitie, and A. B. Sauro to Sti Dom- 
inic’s, New Orleans; the Rev. J. R. Kelleher to St. Joseph’s, Ponchatoula; 
the Revs. H. A. Burke and U. M. Corrigliano to Holy Ghost, Hammond; 
the Rev. J. M. Della Penta to Mater Dolorosa, Independence; the Rev. 
J. A. Baverso to St. Helena’s, Amite; the Rev. F. H. Scola to Holy Inno- 
cent’s, Tickfaw. 

On August 14 the Rev. I. I. Bojanic, pastor of the Croatian Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Chicago, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. 


Last May, the Rev. Norbert Georges, author of Meet Brother 
Other Martin, returned from Lima, Peru, where for the past ten 
Activities months he has been studying the official documents and 

records concerning the life of Blessed Martin de Porres. 
Father Georges reports that the stories of the saintly negro’s life are not 
legends but facts, based on the sworn testimony of eyewitnesses. He has 
been assigned to the Priory of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, to head 
the Blessed Martin Guild. 

At Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio, June 9, Mr. George 
E. Roundebush, Superintendent of the Columbus Public Schools, addressed 
the graduates. The Rev. F. J. Baeszler, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
preached at the baccalaureate Mass. 

Last July, the Rev. Fathers, J. R. Gillis, W. R. Barron, and W. M. 
Conlon, were promoted to the Lectorate in Sacred Theology at the 
Angelicum in Rome. 

The Very Rev. Fathers, J. A. McHugh and C. J. Callan, have just 
published a silver jubilee edition of their Dominican Sister's Office Book. 
Since its first appearance, twenty-five years ago, it has gone through seven 
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large editions. The volume is published by Joseph F. Wagner, New 
York City. 


On August 6, the Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, professor of exegesis at 
the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., had the rare privilege of cele- 
brating a Solemn High Mass on the occasion of the golden wedding anni- 
versary of his parents. The Rev. C. A. Drexelius, Master of Students at 
St. Joseph’s Priory, had a similar privilege August 8. 

The Rev. P. J. Redmond, professor of Biology at Providence College, 
has been transferred to the post of Assistant Editor of The Holy Name 
Journal. The Rev. J. J. McLarney, professor of philosophy at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., has been appointed President of Aquinas College 
High School, Columbus, Ohio; Father McLarney succeeds Rev. G. I. 
Smith. 


Last June, the Rev. L. A. Arnoult, professor of philosophy at De Paul 
University, Chicago, Ill., was elected Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory in Som- 
erset, Ohio. 


The following Brothers received tonsure and were ordained 
Orders to the four minor orders by the Most Rev. John T. Mc- 
and Nicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, at the Church of 
Professions St. Joseph’s Priory, June 11-13: Dominic Nealy, Paul 
Doyle, Charles O’Connell, Richard McAvey, Anthony Nor- 
ton, Miles Bond, John Francis Connell, Henry O’Callahan, Michael James 
Clancy, James Sullivan, Stephen McCormack, Lawrence Creahen, Reginald 
Herlihy, John Dominic Skalko, Gerald Crombie, Vincent Ferrer Clancy, 
Edmund Connolly, Martin McDonald, Peter Farrell, Ignatius McGuiness, 
Boniface Halton, Ferrer Smith, Bonaventure Crowley, Henry Suso Hamel, 
Nicholas Hamilton, Berchmans Finnin, Kieran O’Regan, Louis Bertrand 
Hanley, George Holl, Bernardine Quirk, Justin Rourke, Joachim Murphy, 
Francis Breit (deceased), Thomas a’Kempis Eulberg, Walter Hackett and 
Humbert Callan. 

On July 24, at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. the 
following Laybrothers made their profession of simple vows into the hands 
of the Very Rev. Henry J. Schroeder, Sub-prior: Bros. Henry Denier 
and Conrad Cassidy. 

In the Ave Maris Stella Chapel of the Dominican College Camp, 
Menominee, Mich., the following Brothers pronounced their solemn pro- 
fession on August 16: Thomas Aquinas and Gregory Dymek, Bernard 
Malvey, Matthias Robinson, Augustine Gately, Matthew Cuddy, Philip 
Pendis, Bertrand Soeldner, Albert Rossetti, Norbert Morgenthaler, Ray- 
mond Maloney, Louis McQuillan, Jordan Reichert, David Burke, Damian 
Smith, Leo Kelly, Edward Dominic Garry, Valerian Lucier, Timothy 
Quinlan, Alphonsus Dolan and Pius Sullivan. 

The following Brothers received the habit from the hands of the Very 
Rev. L. P. Johannsen, Sub-prior, on August 15, at St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Ky.: Russell A. Aumann of Detroit, Mich. Bro. Jordan; Paul V. 
Barrett of Flushing, N. Y., Bro. Aquinas; John E. Brackett of Guttenberg, 
N. J., Bro. Denis; Joseph F. Caulfield of Jersey City, N. J., Bro. Norbert; 
Joseph E. Clinton of Birmingham, Ala., Bro. Gregory; Raymond Collins 
of Lowell, Mass., Bro. Thomas Aquinas; John J. Dering of Minneapolis, 
Minn., Bro. Bernard; John Dittoe of Somerset, Ohio, Bro. Timothy; 
Thomas P. Dolan of Minneapolis, Minn., Bro. Leo; John L. Erwin of 
Chicago, Ill, Bro. Matthew; Francis W. Finnegan of New York City, 
N. Y., Bro Xavier; Lloyd Mahler of Jersey City, N. J., Bro. Albert; Wil- 
liam Mahoney of Chattanooga, Tenn., Bro. Bertrand; John Riordan of 
Lowell, Mass., Bro. Louis; Matthew J. Scullion of Lyndhurst, N. J., Bro. 
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Raymond; Thomas Sheehan of Brooklyn, N. Y., Bro. Damian; James 
Sullivan of Pelham, N. Y., Bro. Terence; Robert Barr Sullivan of Caldwell, 
N. J., Bro. Patrick. 

On August 16, the following Novices made their simple profession into 
the hands of the Very Rev. L. P. Johannsen: Brothers Cyril Geary, 
Bernadine Conlon, Hugh Loughery, Andrew Henry, Cajetan Donlan, Urban 
Mullaney, Louis Bertrand O’Connell, Gerard O'Connell, Alan Smith, 
Reginald Malatesta, Paul Hinnebusch, Vincent Ferrer Lux, Luke Lyons, 
Sylvester Fraher, Walter Fallon, Kevin Gallagher, John Francis McDon- 
nell, Quentin McSweeney, Edmund O’Connell; on September 15, Brothers 
Adrian Myers, Antoninus Yurgelaitis, Sebastian Angers, Robert Prout 
and Ferrer Brown. The newly professed Brothers left for the House of 
Studies in River Forest, Ill, to begin the study of philosophy. 


Large crowds continue to attend the regular Tuesday de- 
Blessed votions in honor of Blessed Martin de Porres at the Con- 
Martin vent of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 

Union City, N. J. Among the preachers there during the 
summer months were: the Rev. Fathers, L. E. Hughes, H. C. Boyd and 
W. C. Meehan. 

On Sunday, September 11, special exercises were held at the Blue 
Chapel, Union City, N. J., commemorating the closing of the centennial 
year of Blessed Martin’s solemn beatification by Pope Gregory XVI. Plans 
are under way for the autumn novena in preparation for the feast of 
Blessed Martin, November 5. A recent article in Liberty, “The Story of 
Brother Martin” by Edward Doherty, who has been covering the CYO 
activities in Chicago, elicited over six hundred letters requesting informa- 
tion and novena leaflets. This is an indication of the cogency of Blessed 
Martin’s appeal. Father Georges’ sketch of the Peruvian wonder-worker’s 
sife, Meet Brother Martin, is now in its fifth edition. Father Kearns’ Blessed 
Martin de Porres is now in its second edition. More than five thousand 
letters have been received recounting the favors and blessings attributed 
to the intercession of the saintly negro. Over six thousand Masses have 
been offered for the speedy canonization of Blessed Martin. Blessed Mar- 
tin’s clients in every state of the Union are following the advice of the 
Most Rev. Master General, M. S. Gillet, himself an ardent propagator of 
Blessed Martin’s cause; they form “an army of crusaders, whose duty it 
will be, by prayers and good works, to make every effort that as soon as 
possible, perhaps in the year of 1939, the third centenary of Martin de 
Porres’ glorious death, his sclemn canonization may be attained.” For 
further information and literature address: The Blessed Martin Guild, 141 
East 65th St., New York City, N. Y. 


The Dominican Church of the Priory of the Blessed Sac- 
France rament in Paris was the scene of an unusual ceremony 

when His Eminence, Jean Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of 
Paris, blessed according to the Byzantine rite a French Dominican, the 
Rev. Christopher Dumont, who became Archimandrite of the Russian 
Catholic Colony in Paris. Father Dumont is the director of the Istine 
Center of Slav Studies and rector of the Russian Catholic Church. 


Last May, the Most Rev. Martin S. Gillet restored the an- 
Hungary cient Province of Hungary and appointed the Very Rev. 
B. Badalik Provincial of the new province and Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the Austrian territory. 
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St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


During July, three Sisters of the community conducted a vacation 
school at McEwen, Tenn., preparing children for first Holy Communion. 
Two Sisters also held similar instruction at Oxford, Ind. At the invitation 
of the pastor at McEwen, the Sisters will open a school there in the Fall. 

The Rev. James H. Foster, O.P., conducted the annual retreat at the 
motherhouse. On August 4, Sister M. Peter Ford celebrated the golden 
jubilee of her religious profession. On August 17, Sister M. Patrick 
Charters made her first profession and four Sisters pronounced their 
final vows. 

In August, Sister M. Elizabeth Kearney was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts from Catholic University. Sister M. Ursula Milton received 
a like degree from George Peabody Normal School. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


Twenty-six Sisters attended the summer session at Providence College. 
At the close of the summer school, Rev. Irving A. Georges, O.P., preached 
a retreat to the student Sisters. 

The annual retreat at the motherhouse was given by Rev. Pierre 
Trudel, O.P. At the close of the retreat, Sisters M. Francis of Assisi 
Hamilton and Anne Mildred Brown pronounced their first vows. Miss 
Julie Pintal received the habit. 


St. Joseph College, Adrian, Mich. 


Nearly five hundred Sisters attended the summer session at the Col- 
lege, and ninety-three received degrees at the commencement exercises 
held on July 30. Courses in religion and philosophy were conducted by 
the Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., and the Rev. A. M. Driscoll, O.P. Gradua- 
tion honors were conferred by the Right Rev. Msgr. James J. Cahalan, 
chaplain, and the address to the graduates was delivered by the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Daniel J. Ryan, Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. E. F. Hoban, D D., Bishop of Rockford, 
Ill., presided at the ceremonies of profession and reception held August 24. 

Two new buildings, Archangelus Hall and Benincasa Hall, are rapidly 
nearing completion. They will be dedicated by His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Edward Mooney, D.D., Archbishop of Detroit, on September 29, 
feast of St. Michael, the Archangel. 


nw wen Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


Sisters M. Joan, M. Carmelita, M. Veronica, and M. Cathleen were 
among the twenty-five members of the 1938 graduating class at the Sacred 
Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kans. 

At the commencement exercises on June 1, Sister M. Francesca re- 
a the B.A. degree, summa cum laude, from Marymount College, Salina, 

ans. 

The first of the annual retreats was conducted by the Rev. D. A. 
Wynn, O.P., from May 29 to June 5. In June, twelve religious vacation 
schools were conducted by the Sisters. 

The Most Rev. Augustus J. Schwertner, D.D., Bishop of Wichita, of- 
ficiated at the reception and profession ceremonies of eighteen members of 
the community. The Rev. W. G. Scanlon, O.P., conducted the retreat. 
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Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill. 

On May 10, His Excellency, the Most Rev. James A. Griffin, officiated 
at the golden jubilee exercises of Sister M. Antoninus. A cablegram of 
blessing and congratulation from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, was read 
by Msgr. A. E. Giusti, D.C.L. 

Summer retreats at the motherhouse were conducted by Rev. L. E. 
Nugent, O.P., and the Very Rev. R. M. Burke, O.P. New missions were 
opened in September at Redlands, Calif., Kampsville, Ill, and at St. 
Christina’s in Chicago. With the opening of St. Joseph Hospital in Well- 
ington, Texas, on April 1, the community has begun work in this new field 
of endeavor. During the summer more than fifty vacation schools were 
conducted throughout the Middle West. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 
On June 26, Sisters Dolorita, Madonna, Raphael, Pierre, Patrice, Louis, 
Barbara, Eileen and Roberta made their first profession; seven postu- 
lants, Sisters Estelle, Regis, Virginia, Kathleen, Edward, Gerald and 
Dorothy received the habit. 
The Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P., of Washington, D. C., conducted the 
summer retreat for the Sisters at Our Lady of the Elms Convent. 


Dominican Sisters of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, N. Y. 

The annual summer retreats were conducted by Rev. Edward L. 
Hughes, O.P. 

On August 1, fourteen Sisters renewed their vows, and on August 8, 
nine Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, Sisters M. Emily, M. Seraphine and M. 
Dionysius celebrated their golden jubilee of religious profession, and 
eighteen Sisters observed their silver jubilee. The jubilarians received the 
blessing of the Holy Father and those of many other church dignitaries. 

Sister M. Evangelista was chosen Bursar General to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Sister Baptista. 

On August 2, the community suffered a heavy loss in the death of 
Sister M. Suso. May she rest in peace! 


Convent of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 


The Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., conducted a retreat from June 
26 to July 5, at the close of which seven novices pronounced their first 
vows and five postulants received the habit. The retreat from August 17- 
25 was preached by Rev. Leo Farrell, O.P. At the closing ceremony, five 
novices made profession and two postulants were invested with the habit. 

On Sunday, July 17, the Very Rev. Jordan Dillon, O.P., President of 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., offered Solemn High Mass at the 
motherhouse. The Blessed Martin Choral Group, directed by Rev. Leo 
Cannon, O.P., sang at the Mass. 

The community rejoiced, on August 30, in the celebration of the silver 
jubilee of Sisters M. Cherubim, M. Charles, M. Berchmans, M. Alvara, M. 
Justin, M. Geraldine, M. Siena, M. Avellino, M. Sabina and M. Geronima. 
A Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving was offered. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

The Rev. James B. Connelly, O.P., conducted the retreat for the 
capitularies prior to the General Chapter of the Congregation. Mother 
Catherine Delaney was re-elected Prioress General. His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel, S.T.D., presided at the final profession of Sisters 
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M. Gertrude Ryan, Emily Barracco, M. Samuel Barlotta and M. Patrick 
Ryan. 

The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Prior Provincial, presided at 
the first profession of Sisters M. Matilde Waguespack, M. Stephen Heltz, 
Regina Morse and M. Bernard Guerra; and at the investing of the Misses 
Celestine Melanson and Marie L. Albrecht. 

Sister M. Dominic Ray was re-elected Mistress of Novices. Sister M. 
Reginald Warner was elected Prioress of St. Mary Convent, the mother- 
house of the Congregation. 

A farewell dinner was given in honor of the Spanish Friars Preachers 
who were recalled to Spain, Manila and Hong Kong. 

The Rev. Nicholas Walsh, O.P., conducted the annual community re- 
treat which ended on the feast of St. Dominic. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The summer school was the largest in the history of the College. The 
Rev. T. A. Joyce, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies in Washington, 
D. C., gave a course in the Psychology of Character. 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. Justin McManus, O.P. 

Sister M. Isabel has been appointed President of the College, and Sis- 
ter Boniface, Dean. Sister Isabel was President from 1925-1935. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The 85th anniversary of this foundation was marked by the appearance 
of the first edition of the history of the community, Daughters of Dominic 
on Long Island. The author, Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, M.A., chaplain at 
the novitiate, Amityville, and Professor of Religion in the Normal School 
and Academy, has received many laudatory letters from all sections of 
the country. 

On September 17, four Sisters, Mother M. Polycarpa, M. Suitbertha, 
M. Balbina and M. Bonaventura, will celebrate the golden jubilee of their 
religious profession. Thirteen members of the community will give thanks 
to God on their silver jubilee. 

At the June commencement at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, ten 
Sisters received their degrees, while at Fordhzm University the Doctorate 
was conferred upon three members of the community; Sisters M. Dorothy, 
M. Cherubim and M. Dolorita. 

The beautiful new building of the Dominican Commercial High School 
in Jamaica is now ready for occupancy and has an enrollment of about 
four hundred students for the coming scholastic year. ; 

On the feast of St. Dominic, twenty-three postulants were invested 
with the holy habit. The reception was preceded by a ten-day retreat 
conducted by Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P 

At the close of a retreat given by Rev. P. V. Flanagan, O.P., thirty- 
one novices pronounced their first vows on August 20. A week later, 
twenty-six junior professed made their final profession. Twenty candidates 
entered the novitiate on September 8. 


Sisters of Saint Dominic, Racine, Wisconsin 


Sister Helen celebrated her diamond jubilee, and Sisters Aquinata, 
Dolores, and Petronella celebrated the golden jubilee of their religious pro- 
fession on August 13. On the same day nine Sisters celebrated the silver 
jubilee of their religious profession. 

Sister Angeline departed this life in the twenty-sixth year of her pro- 
fession on June 25; Sister Pius in the fifty-eighth year of her profession 
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on July 2; Sister Bartholomew in the eighth year of her profession on 
July 5, and Sister Edmunda in the thirty-second year of her profession on 
July 9. May they rest in peace! 

Sister Joan and Sister Victoria taught courses at St. Norbert’s College, 
De Pere, Wisc., during the summer session. 

Seventeen novices were admitted to profession and ten postulants 
were vested with the habit on August 4. Msgr. A. M. Dentinger conducted 
the ceremonies; Rev. W. H. Eggers was the celebrant; Rev. V. F. Kien- 
berger, O.P., preached the sermon. Rev. V. F. Kienberger conducted the 
two annual summer retreats at the motherhouse. 

A large number of Sisters gathered at the motherhouse for the sum- 
mer school conducted at St. Albertus College. Among the instructors 
were the Rev. C. Wahle, O.P., the Rev. Hugo Hoever, O.Cist., of Notre 
Dame University, and a faculty of three from Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, New York, who gave courses in liturgical music. 

Ten Sisters received Bachelor degrees and three Sisters received Mas- 
ters degrees from various colleges and universities this summer. 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


On May 16, Sister M. Ida Hibbeler died at Saint Rose Convent, Pater- 
son, N. J., in the thirty-fourth year of her religious profession. Sister 
Mary de Chantal Lappin died at St. Mary Convent, Gloucester City, N. J., 
in the fortieth year of her religious profession. May they rest in peace! 

On Memorial Day, a tablet was dedicated to the memory of the late 
Most Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V. G., Auxiliary Bishop of New York. The 
ceremony was conducted by the Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York. The Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, ecclesiastical superior of the community, delivered the address 
following the unveiling. 

The retreat in preparation for investiture and profession was given 
by the Rev. Justin McManus, O.P. On June 17, eight postulants were 
invested in the habit. Msgr. McDonnell presided at the ceremony, assisted 
by the Rev. Justin Costello, O.P. The Rev. William V. Roche of St. 
Louis preached the sermon. On June 28, ten novices made their first pro- 
fession. On August 6, a novice made her profession and one postulant was 
clothed in the habit. 

On August 4, a triple jubilee celebration was observed at Mt. Saint 
Mary, honoring eighteen jubilarians who had gathered there to celebrate 
diamond, golden and silver jubilees. A Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving 
was offered by the Rev. D. F. Anderson, O.P. Solemn Benediction was 
given by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Amandus Bahlmann, O.F.M., 
Bishop of Santarem, Brazil, assisted by the Rev. Michael A. Carey and 
the Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P. Those honored were: Mother Jordan, 
Mother Joachim, Sisters Appolonia and Colette, diamond jubilarians; 
Sisters Gaudentia and Leander, golden jubilarians; Sisters Francis Marie, 
Regina Concepta, Consuela, Elena Marie, Agnes Teresa, Cecilia Gonzaga, 
Rose Bertrand, Rosarita, Willamina, Regina Gertrude, Eucharia and Cath- 
erine Clare, silver jubilarians. 

Among the recipients of scholarships awarded by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America for the current scholastic year was Sister M. Consilia, 
a candidate for the doctorate in philosophy. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 
On July 9, Mother Prioress General Mary Angela celebrated her 
golden anniversary. The Pontifical High Mass was offered by His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., in the chapel of 
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the motherhouse. Among the many cordial congratulations received by 
the beloved Sister was one from Cardinal E. Pacelli, extending the felicita- 
tions of the Holy Father. 

Sister M. Evangela Donohue, who for over fifty years taught the 
senior classes of the academies at Columbus, Galveston, Lampasas and 
Houston, died at the Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, July 12. Sister M. 
Emily Glennon died at the motherhouse on July 15, after a long illness. 
Both funeral Masses were offered by His Excellency, Most Rev. C. E 
Byrne, in the convent chapel. May they rest in peace! 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. J. C. Connolly, O.P. 
At its close on August 15 the ceremonies of reception, simple profession 
and final professions took place following a Pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Bishop Byrne. After addressing the novices and newly professed, His 
Excellency congratulated the silver jubilarians, Sisters M. Rosaria Lynsky, 
M. Stephen O’Halloran, M. Edward Carroll, M. Gabriel Carrigue, M. 
Perpetua Earthman and M. Zita Rieger. 


Sisters of Saint Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 


Seton Hall College conducted its Summer School at the convent from 
June 29 to August 2. Seven Sisters received the degree of Master of 
Arts. At Manhattan College Summer School, New York City, nine Sisters 
of the community received degrees. Three Sisters were awarded degrees 
at the Catholic University Summer Commencement, Washington, D. C. 

On July 26 and 27, temporary vows were renewed by thirty-two Sis- 
ters. On August 6, perpetual vows were pronounced by eleven Sisters. 
Rev. Quitman F. Beckley, O.P., conducted the first retreat. A second 
retreat was given in August by Rev. Leo Farrell, O.P. On August 18, 
eleven postulants were invested in the habit and ten novices made their 
first vows. The ceremonies were conducted by the Very Rev. Thomas L. 
Boland, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Newark. The Very Rev. Justin 
Routh, O.P., delivered the sermon. 

On August 4, the golden jubilee of religious profession was celebrated 
by Sisters M. Loretta, M. Imelda, M. Ludovica, M. Stanislaus, M. Gonzaga 
and M. Mary Anne. On the same day the silver jubilee of profession was 
observed by Sisters M. Gregory, M. Clement and M. Evarista. The ser- 
mon at the Solemn High Mass was preached by Rev. William Furlong, 
chaplain of the Academy. 


St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, Wisc. 


At the expiration of her term as Superior of Holy Rosary Hospital, 
Ontario, Ore., Mother M. Rose returned to Kenosha. Mother M. Stan- 
islaus became the new Superior of Holy Rosary Hospital. Sister M. 
Mannes was appointed Assistant Superior. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


On August 2, Sister M. Regina Mangan of Brooklyn, N. Y., pronounced 
perpetual vows. The profession ceremony followed a Solemn High Mass 
offered by the Very Rev. R. McHugh, Rector of Cathedral College, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. R. McHugh. The 
Very Rev. Dr. William J. Bronner, professor at St. Francis Seminary and 
spiritual director of the community, officiated at the profession ceremony. 

The veneration of the relic of St. Dominic was observed on his feast 
day, August 4. Renewal of vows and exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
followed the Mass. The Very Rev. William J. Bronner delivered the 
sermon. 
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Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


A convert from San Francisco’s Chinatown, Miss Lillian Jung, was 
among the thirteen postulants who were invested with the habit on June 
30 at Maryknoll. She received the name of Sister Christina Marie. Her 
entire family are converts. 

Sister Maria Talitha, a Japanese convert, was among the sixteen 
novices who made their first profession on June 30. After her profession 
she was assigned to Korea. She came to Maryknoll from Japan in 1935. 

Among the nineteen Sisters sent to the Orient last July was a licensed 
physician, Sister M. Corazon, formerly Dr. Antonia Jaramillo. Sister M. 
Corazon came to Maryknoll from Manila in 1935. She made her first vows 
last January, and in July was assigned to South China. 

Nineteen Sisters, including Sisters M. Corazon and M. Talitha, took 
part in the twenty-ninth departure ceremony held at the motherhouse on 
Sunday, July 31. Four of these Sisters will go to China, five to Korea, one 
2 Manchukuo, three to Hawaii and six to Oriental missions on the Pacific 

oast. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


On May 13, six young Irish girls received the habit. The Very Rev. 
Thomas Garde, O.P., Socius of the Master General, presided at the cere- 
mony and delivered an inspiring sermon on the characteristic work of the 
Perpetual Rosary Sisters. His Eminence, Cardinal Lorenzo Lauri, was 
present and gave his blessing to the new novices. There were also present 
several of the Fathers of the Order from the Irish and English Provinces. 

The month of June brought to a close Father Garde’s series of con- 
ferences on the Holy Ghost and Father Bullough’s lectures on Plain Chant. 

On July 6, the community was favored by a visit of Msgr. Corrigan, 
Rector of Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; also on July 17, by a 
visit of the Very Rev. Gonzales, Provincial of the Order in Tonkin, China. 
The latter was accompanied by his brother, Father Gonzales, Professor at 
the Angelicum and Prior of the Spanish Convent in Rome. 

The Most Rev. Procurator General of the Order, Father Caterini, cele- 
brated Mass in the monastery chapel on the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 
and in his sermon exhorted the Sisters to study the life of the Saint and 
cultivate a like devotion to Our Lord. 























